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| If you have, out with tt! 
The AGAMATIC is the sweetest-tempered 


HAT SHOULD a water-heater 
Wie Get on with the job: 
heat water. Nothing else. 

It should not clog itself with 
clinkers, gurgle and go out. Not 
scorch your fingers and skin your 
knuckles. Not smother the place 
in dust and ashes, and play Old 
Harry when a man’s come home 
from work. 

That sort of thing’s disgraceful. 
And quite unnecessary in these 
days of the Agamatic. 

With the Agamatic water-heater, 
none of these things happen. The 
Agamatic never need go out at all. 
Hot water is ready and waiting, 
day and night. No effort. No mess. 
No tantrums to cosset and coax. 
How is this possible? For two 
main reasons: 


1. The special circular grate 


Find out all you can about this wonder-working water-heater. Send a 
postcard for the illustrated leaflet full of facts and figures on the 


boiler you can buy 


makes riddling much less frequent, 
far more effective. 

2. The, thermostat does all the 
adjusting for you, automatically. 
No dampers. All the hot water 
you want, whenever you want it, 
and as hot as you can stand it. 

You can have four baths every 
hour if you want to — or just two 
a day. 

Then think of insulation. Waste 
of heat is waste of fuel. The out- 
side of the Agamatic is quite cool. 
The heat goes into the water, where 
it should go. No dust or ash can 
fly out either. The room with an 
Agamatic in it is a room you can 
relax in. 

Less money to pay, less work to 
do, no worry. The Agamatic costs 
£45 ex works. That is a very 
reasonable price. 


AGAMATIC 


Do it now. The address is 
AGA HEAT LIMITED, 117, Orchard House, Orchard Street, W.1 


The Agamatic is another splendid fuel-economy appliance from the Allied Ironfounders Group. 


The word ‘Agamatic’ is a registered trade mark of Aga Heat Ltd. 


We are short of every kind of 


fuel — solid fuel, electricity and — 
gas. But official opinion favours_ 


solid fuel for water heating and 
space heating. The Agamatic runs 
best on smokeless fuel, but if you 
are stuck it will still give you more 
hot water more easily on any fuel 
you can lay your hands on — coal, 
wood, peat or old boots. Even if 
you do have to let your boiler out, 
the Agamatic is still easier to re- 
light, gives you hot water more 
quickly and never wastes a single 


nugget of fuel. 
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China in the Grip of Violence 


By ROBERT GUILLAIN 


N Shanghai, in 1949, I saw the beginnings of the communist 

regime. What I saw at that time was a moderate and even 

benevolent revolution. There was hardly any purge, and no 

blood spilled. I went back again’in 1951—or rather I went 
nearby, in Hong Kong, for practically no foreigner is allowed to 
enter China. Things in China were looking very different. They 
were telling a tale of drastic purges, arrests, mass executions. 
Stories of the repression do not emanate from enemies of the 
Peking regime: they are spread and advertised by the communists 
themselves, through their propaganda, their press, their radio. 
They are confirmed by foreigners coming out of the country, who 
describe widespread repression amounting to terrorism. 

Mass execution of so-called reactionaries, bandits, ex-despots, 
lackeys of foreign imperialism, and what not, have been taking 
place not only in big cities like Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, cities 
in the south like Canton and Swatow, or even in Peking in the 
north, but also in remote towns in inner China. The countryside 
has its share, for the agrarian reform, which was originally con- 
ducted with a soft hand, has now developed, on orders from above, 
into a violent process of class struggle. Many arrested people, 
when they are not put to death, are sent to labour camps, for the 
concentration system has been fast developing all over China, 
through the multiplication of camps for the so-called “reform 
through labour’. The anti-religious struggle has also taken a vio- 
lent form. There are few executions, but all sorts of persecutions 
are now used against Protestants and Catholics alike, so as to throw 
out the foreign missionaries and eradicate Christianity. 

The conclusion of all this is clear: there has been a major 
turn in the history of the Chinese revolution. It has now entered 
a phase of violence. Has this been motivated by a growing resis- 


tance of the people, which the Korean war, especially, may have 
encouraged? The communists deny this. While admitting some 
opposition, they claim that there is no such thing as a resistance 
movement or a rebellion against the regime. This, you may be 
surpriséd to hear; is considered, by impartial observers and eye- 
witnesses coming out from China, as true on the whole. There is, 
of course, widespread discontent—brought about by heavy taxa- 
tion, for instance, or confiscation of grain, recruitment, police 
persecution, excesses of stakhanovist methods, etc., with an un-_ 
popular war in Korea topping all this. But if there is sporadic 
resistance, it cannot be considered as endangering the new regime. 

Anti-communists are scattered, without leaders and powerless. 
An opposition can hardly organise itself or even exist under the ., 
pressure of what has become a totalitarian Chinese state. As for 
the guerrillas, despite the claims of nationalist propaganda, the 
truth is, according to expert foreign observers in Hong Kong and 
Formosa, that they have been constantly on the decline during 
1951. The guerrillas have lost their bases, and the rapid pacifica- 
tion of southern China is one of the communist successes. 

If the regime is under no danger from inside, why all this 
repression? The fact that there is repression is clearly stated in a 
major speech delivered in October by the Chinese Prime Minister 
himself. Chou En-lai announced, first, that the repression had to be 
continued even more rigidly and in wider areas throughout China, 
and, second, that ‘social order has reached in the whole country 
a stability which has no precedent in Chinese history ’. The appar- 


“ent contradiction may be simply explained: terrorism has been 


introduced not as a punishment of a rebellion or a resistance that 
is not there but as a preventive suppression of potential trouble- 
makers. In other words, we may be witnessing a systematic and 
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wholesale suppression of certain classes, or parts of classes, which 
must be destroyed, because they cannot fit into the new society 
and because they remain, by their mere existence, a threat to the 
future stability of the regime. 
To try to see the repression movement in the general perspective 
of China today is a difficult problem. To us this new phase of 
violence is both a shock and a revelation, for it shows that we were 
mistaken when we thought, with some of the so-called ‘old China 
hands’, that we could cling to the hope that China would remain 
China—a country where moderation prevails. No, this is really a 
new China, where Marxist ideas, Russian methods, and communist 
leadership are going much quicker and deeper than anything we 
expected. But I am not sure if all this looks as important and as 
shocking to the Chinese themselves. First, there is a question of 
numbers. In a country of 500,000,000, is it such a terrible figure 
as it is to us if something like 500,000 have met death since the 
revolution, as some reasoned estimates compute? Then there is 
the question of who takes the punishment. It has fallen on a 
relatively small and unpopular. stratum of society, the discredited 
leading class of the old regime. The mass of the common people 
may bend their heads: their part is to conform and to fear. 


Powerful Realities 

Moreover, another way of seeing things in perspzctive is to 
realise that in a complete picture of China today there are both 
furious destruction and widespread reconstruction. Mao Tse-tung 
and his associates claim that they are coming from the people, 
working for the people, keeping near the people. These are no 
empty phrases but powerful realities. B fore them, no rulers of 
China had dared really to waken up the people. The communists 
were the first to discover the forces, the explosive possibilities, that 
were dormant in that enormous and undiscovered mass—the 
Chinese people. They have now unleashed a sort of atomic explo- 
sion, which they are controlling by the political technique of 
Marxist and totalitarian methods, learned from their Russian 
teachers. The herd of Chinese millions is still subservient to 
powerful masters. They are fed primitive slogans, over-simplified 
ideas, distorted forms of democracy; but it is the first time that 
they have been allowed to think of themselves as free, the first time 
they have understood the existence of a general interest that 
requires them to read and to learn, to build and to act. Moreover, 
it is the first time that no Chinese is allowed to sit still and watch 
others act. Every individual, willing or not, has to join the mass 
movement, and to be on the march; and the march of revolution 
is still going on with a tremendous impetus. 

As an example, I was struck by what was happening this summer 
in Kwangtung province, which is easy to observe as it is near Hong 
Kong. This has been the last province reached by the tidal wave 
from the north. The agrarian reform there started only in the 
spring. The earnestness and the size of this enterprise were amaz- 
ing. A vanguard of communist agents had moved in and tried out 
experiments in a limited number of districts; then, with the spring, 
came the main forces. They were thousands of newly recruited 
young students, fresh from universities, and of experienced agents 
who had led agrarian reform previously in the north. They were 
put to study their new job before starting to visit the villages 
allotted to them, to learn about local conditions. By the end of 
April, a final conference of cadres was held in Canton, for a 
rehash of political indoctrination, and a last briefing on the task. 
Then all these people were thrown on the province. They first 
attacked selected pilot-points, then they spread over what they 
called ‘ surfaces ’—that is, they fanned out in the countryside all 
around the pilot-points. Do you know the size of the population 
thus suddenly brought into the grinding machine? 15,000,000. 
Can you guess how many agents had been put on this job alone? 
43,000: 43,000 agents of the revolution falling on this one pro- 
vince like locusts, the locusts of Marxism in China. 

This is happening, remember, while the Korean war is still 
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being waged. It shows what energies China still has in reserve. As 
a matter of fact, the Korean war—however costly it may have 
been—has not exhausted China. It has done altogether more good 
than harm to the new regime. It has helped the drastic tightening 
of the totalitarian state apparatus, it has stimulated the campaign 
for an increase of production, it has cemented national nity, and 
inflated the pride of the Chinese at their military achievements. 
For here we come to another new development: the militarisation 
of China, which, with the turn towards terrorism, appears to be 
one of the most striking things about that country at present. 

China is not only enlarging considerably the size of her army, 
but fundamentally altering its character. It will no longer be a 
light army for guerrilla warfare, an army adapted to purely 
Chinese conditions of warfare, but as it is partly in Korea already, 
a modern army provided by Soviet Russia with heavy equipment 
and aviation, an army capable of co>fronting a modern western 
army. Here, again, there is a contradiction between the relative 
stability of the regime and the presence of this large armed force. 
Observers of Chinese affairs cannot but come to ‘the conclusion 
that the new army is not built for internal tasks only but for the 
support of a strong foreign policy. : 

It was thought in 1949, when Mao Tse-tung came into power, 
that China was going to give all her energies to her inner problems. 
But things have turned out quite differently, under both the com- 
pulsion of unforeseen events and the logic of the new system. There 
have been the alliance with Moscow, the Korean war, a tightening 
of relations with Soviet Russia, a widening gulf between Peking 
and the west. I believe that even if the Korean war could end, we 
can hardly hope to see China make a pause and turn over all her 
forces to internal reconstruction. The chances are very shim of 
seeing her coming back to a middle-of-the-road foreign policy. 
The far east has now been divided into two camps like the rest of 
the world. Following the Japanese treaty which has crysta'lised 
that division, China has entered the armament race which has 
spread now to the eastern world. \ 

This does not mean that China wants war. I do believe that she 
wants peace, and will avoid pushing her troops across new frontiers. 
But I believe that her ideas, her example, her influence will push 
across these frontiers around her. We can already see this in Indo- 
China and may later see it in Burma; for China has learned the 
Russian lesson of indirect help to communist movements, encour- 
agement to a third-party war, the forming of buffer states around 
her, and the creation of satellites. There may be some differences 
between Moscow and Peking, but I think we should not count on 
this. The Marxist-Communist creed of the leaders of the new 
China is the all-powerful factor that makes her belong to the other 
side, and in the minds of these people this adhesion is quite con- 
sonant with their strong nationalist feelings, and with their belief 
that China has now a mission in Asia.—Third Programme 
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A series of talks on this subject is being given in the 
European Service of the B.B.C. The speakers are: 


D. W. Brogan, Graham Hutton, Robert Boothby, 
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Report from the Viet-Nam Battlefront 


By EDWARD WARD 


HE only real battlefront, in the strict sense of the word, in 

Indo-China, is in northern Viet-Nam in the province of 

Tonking. Practically all Ho Chi-minh’s regular Viet-Minh 

troops—the rebels—are concentrated up there—about 90,000 
of them and about an equal number of what are called * regional ’ troops. 
That makes 180,000 troops, and as it takes six coolies, who do prac- 
tically all the transport for the Viet-Minh, to keep one soldier in the 
line, there are over 1,000,000 of 


with rather irregularly shaped green islands, which were the villages. 
After only a few minutes’ flying we approached the mountains. But 
before we reached them, strange, precipitous limestone outcrops rose 
like rocky islands from the plain, shining white in the sunshine where 
they were not covered with green scrub. ‘ Those are the “ calcaires ”’, 
my companion Capitaine Fauchois shouted over the noise of the engine. 
“The “Viets’’ use them as natural fortresses and very good ones 
they make. It’s the devil to shift 


them as well. That is a lot of men- 
and they take a lot of feeding: 
and that is why there is’ such heavy 
concentration-on Tongking and the - 
rich ricelands of the Red River 
delta. The war up there is becom- 
ing increasingly an economic one in 
which the French and Viet-Nam 
forces are concentrating on holding 
the food-producing areas of the Fe i 
delta and denying them to -the ot Ag 
Viet-Minh, who are becoming in- 
creasingly hard put to it to get 
food supplies. So the front today 
is roughly speaking the perimeter 
of the delta, with the exception 
of a small part to the north-west 
which is still in the hands of the 
Viet-Minh. 

Just before I arrived in Hanoi, 
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them from them’. 

And then we were flying over the 
mountains, only 100 feet or so 
above them, and I could see very 
well the sort of country they have 
to fight in in Indo-China. The 
mountains are covered with dense 
jungle which looks from the air 
like a tangle of gigantic ferns, from 
which rise here and there magni- 
ficent, tall, white-trunked tropical 
trees. And then, suddenly, down 
below us, was the enormous, pale- 
coffee-coloured Black River, as 
wide as the Nile, if not wider. 

We swooped down low and I 
could see the Tricolour flying in a 
little grove of date palms ~ and 
bananas. Lieutenant Joly put the 
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the capital of Tongking, the French 

and the Viet-Namese had launched a highly successful attack on the 
Viet-Minh forces on the Black River, aNarge tributary of the Red River, 
which runs, as the crow flies, about thirty miles to the west of Hanoi. 
The French flew me to Hoa Binh, where they had established their 
main bridgehead. Although it is only thirty miles from the front, 
Hanoi gives one the impression of a rather sleepy garrison town in the 


’ south of France, with its wide tree-lined streets, its squares with soldiers’ 


_ soil. Here and there the monotonous, pale 


drinking their beers at tables set out on 
the pavement under café awnings and 
officers wearing képis shopping with their 
wives. But within less than half an hour of 
leaving the military aerodrome of Hanoi I 
had landed on a small airstrip near the 
Hoa Binh bridgehead, where French 
howitzers were lobbing across an occasional 
shell on to the Viet-Minh positions in the 
mountains to the west. 

I flew in a small, light ‘ spotter ’ aircraft, 
a Morane. The pilot, a big burly Frenchman 
called Lieutenant Joly, gave the rudder a 
slap to satisfy himself that the controls were 
working: we climbed aboard, and were soon 
flying over the dead flat Red River delta. 
It is a strange looking country, intersected 
by milk-chocolate coloured rivers, divided 
up into paddy fields of every conceivable 
shape, that make the landscape look like 
an unending jigsaw puzzle. Large areas had 
been deliberately flooded because ploughing 
was just beginning, and down below I 
watched the farmers in their flattened 
eandle-snuffer straw hats, wading some- 
times waist deep behind their water 
buffaloes, which were dragging the ploughs 
under water to allow the rich alluvial 
deposit of the rivers to sink well into the 


brown, crazy-paving countryside was dotted 
£ > 


War in Indo-China; French parachute troops landing on 
a rice plantation 


Morane down perfectly on a tiny 
airstrip.. We climbed out and 


. walked across to the clearing. Inside was a group of palm-thatched 


huts built on rough bamboo frameworks. It was the headquarters of a 

Foreign Legion unit. Sitting round a long trestle table in one of the 

huts were about twenty officers, drinking—of all things in such a 

setting—champagne out of glasses, mugs, tin cups, and dixies. I was 

introduced to the C.O., Commandant Vaillant,.a lean, dark-haired, 

sardonic-looking man who saw me looking at the champagne bottles 

and laughed. ‘I can assure you we don’t 

. | drink champagne every day’, he said, ‘ but 

_ this is a special occasion. The commanding 

officer of the regiment has come to pay 

us a visit’. I was given a dixie of tepid 
champagne. 

They were a wonderful crowd, these 
Foreign Legion officers. Most of them had- 
been with the Free French during the war, 
and they had fought in Norway, in North 
Africa, in Eritrea—pretty nearly every- 
where, it seemed. When the party broke up 
they all rose, raised their glasses, drank, 
banged their glasses down on the table, and 
sang the famous song of the Legion: ‘Le 
Boudin’. Someone told me that there was 
quite a number of Germans from the Afrika 
Korps in the Foreign Legion in Indo-China. 
I asked Commandant Vaillant if this were 
true. ‘ Very likely’, he said, ‘but I don’t 
know. We never ask questions in the Legion, 
you know’. 

Then I drove in a jeep into the ruined 
town of Hoa Binh. In a field on the left lay 
a number of parachutes with bulky packages 
still attached to them. ‘ We get most of our 
supplies by air’, a Foreign Legion officer 
explained. “ By road they take anything up 
to eight or nine hours ’. 

Hoa Binh was just about as completely 
destroyed as it is possible for a place to be. 
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Some French parachutists, wearing red berets, were bivouacking among 
the ruins. The headquarters of the operational group that was holding 
the Hoa Binh area was established in dark green tents in what had once 
been the central square. Colonel Clément, the Commandant, told me 
he had two battalions of the Foreign Legion and two battalions of 
Muongs—the hill tribes who live around Hoa Binh—under his 
command as well as three battalions of parachutists, two batteries of 
artillery, and an armoured combat team including a squadron of light 
tanks. It sounded quite an impressive force. “So far we’ve had no 
resistance at all’, the colonel said, ‘but trouble may come any time 
now. The “ Viets ” have gone back into the mountains to the west and 
the south. They aren’t far away and there are plenty of them’. 

I drove up a winding, spiral road leading to the old pre-war citadel 
which commands the town of Hoa Binh. The narrow road had been 
cut through the jungle, and tall pampas grass topped with heads like 
ostrich feathers leant right across it. At each bend of the road, where 
there was a view over the Black River or towards the mountains to the 
west, troops were digging trenches and earth-works. Long streams of 
coolies were carrying bags of cement and baulks of timber up the steep 
hill. ‘They’re mostly prisoners-of-war’, the Foreign Legion officer 
said. ‘ They’d far rather work with our men than be in camps. You see, 
they get paid the same as our own coolies and they’re well fed ’. 

There was plenty going on on top of the rounded hill where the old 
citadel was. Men were digging dog-leg trenches all round the edge, 
and mixing concrete to build deep underground bunkers. The French 
have entirely given up building the old type of ‘ Beau Geste’ forts 
with towers, which are easy targets for the bazookas that the Viet- 
Minh carry. A gun down in the valley below started firing. I could 
see the shells exploding high up the slopes of the mountains beyond. 
“Wre’re just registering targets’, the C.O. of the battalion holding the 
citadel said. ‘We don’t know exactly where the Viets are 
at the moment. We’re just pinpointing the likely gaps they may 
use so that we'll have an accurate range and elevation when the 
time comes. It was as well that the French and the Viet-Namese did 
make all these preparations and did get down so quickly to strengthening 
their positions on the Black River, because only a short time later the 
Viet-Minh launched a heavy attack on the Hoa Binh sector in an 
attempt to re-establish their lines of communication with the south, 
and it was successfully thrown back. 

I drove down to the airstrip again, and climbed into the Morane. 


We circled round Hoa Binh, and then followéd the line of the Black 


River. White herons were wading close inshore. Brilliant, turquoise 
kingfishers darted along the banks. And then we rose to skim over the 
jungle-covered mountains, with wild bananas growing in the chasms 
scored into their sides. Then up and over the escarpment, and we were 
over the wet delta land again. We flew northwards, leaving Hanoi to 
the east. About twenty miles to the north-east of Hanoi we “came to 
Bac Ninh, where I looked down on one of the more than 800 modern 
fortifications that General de Lattre de Tassigny built round the 
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perimeter of the delta. It was very similar to the citadel at Hoa Binh, 
and, indeed, all these new fortifications are more or less of a pattern. 

Towards the edge of the delta, before the mountains begin, and some- 
times interspersed with the craggy ‘calcaires’, there are rounded, 
blister-like foothills, often rising in single domes from the flat plain. 
The French have dug into these domes, built strong, reinforced concrete 
bunkers armed with light and heavy machine guns, and added emplace- 
ments for seventy-five and thirty-seven millimetre guns. They have 
surrounded the bases with a series of barbed-wire defences. When you 


- consider that the Viet-Minh have no air force at all and no artillery 


to speak of, these fortifications are pretty well impregnable. 800 
of them sounds a tremendous number, but one of their main 
objects is to prevent the Viet-Minh infiltrating into the delta on forag- 
ing expeditions. They have stopped that happening by daylight, but by 
night the enemy does still succeed—though to a smaller and smaller 
degree—in sending in small parties to raid foodstuffs from the villages. 

We flew on round the perimeter of the delta, over many more of the 
fortifications, and then took a short cut over the mountains. ‘ This is 
not a controlled area’, Capitaine Fauchois said. ‘ Probably “ Viets ” 
down there’, Lieutenant Joly shouted from the cockpit. ‘Don’t they 
ever shoot at you?’ I shouted back. ‘ Very seldom. They know I’m in 
radio communication with base and they know it'll bring a load of 
trouble on them if they do’. We flew over a spur of the mountains 
and were over flat country again. I could see the patchwork outline of 
the fields, but they were derelict and the villages abandoned. ‘ That’s 
a no man’s land’; Capitaine Fauchois said, ‘ The front line runs along 
that road to the south. Anyone seen moving in that area is shot at 
without warning ’. 

We flew on to the coal mining town of Hongay. The ‘ calcaires ’ had 
been rising from the plain in even more outlandish shapes, and here 
they continued to rise out of the sea. We were skirting the famous Bay 
of Along, which is certainly unique. Think of the Needles of the Isle 
of Wight and imagine them multiplied a thousandfold and changed into 
every conceivable shape—and in the bright sunlight into every con- 
ceivable colour—and you will get some idea of what the Bay of Aloig 
looks like. In this terrifying sea, flotillas of junks were sailing apparently 
unconcerned by the rocks that reared out of the water all round them. 

The French and Viet-Namese control the narrow strip of coast that 
runs from Hongay, with its opencast coal mines that are now scarcely 
being worked, right up to the Chinese frontier. The mountains to the 
west are all in the hands of the Viet-Minh. They have a few guerrilla 
forces operating in the southern and eastern part of the delta as well. 
We flew back in a roundabout way past the port of Haiphong, over 
the network of rivers that form the delta, over the important delta towns. 
of Thai Binh and Nam Dinh, with their big cotton mills, and down to 
the southern edge of the delta, where the mountains start again and the- 
enemy held country begins once more. And then back to Hanoi over 
the wet, rich ricelands that at last, after so much bitter fighting, are now 
almost entirely denied to the enemy.—Home Service 


The First Ganutan Governor-General 


By J..B. MeGEACHY 


T is an unfulfilled wish of all Canadian newspaper editors that 

some day a cartoonist will invent and draw a Canadian who can be 

a national emblem and trademark like Uncle Sam or John Bull. 

The only stock figure ever used for this purpose is a rugged type 
named Jack Canuck: he wears leggings, riding breeches, an open 
shirt, and a broad-brimmed western hat. His face is friendly but un- 
distinguished, and he is obviously a man who lives in the great outdoors, 
with a horse for company. He looks rather like a ‘ mountie’ out of 
uniform. Jack Canuck is the best our cartoonists have been able to 
produce so far, but they are not proud of him. They will put him in a 
drawing only if there is no way of keeping him out. There is a tacit 
understanding that the typical Canadian—if he exists—is a more 
complicated sort of man, with more brains and less brawn. This may 
be a form of national vanity; it may be a protest against the popular 
belief—still in vogue among romantic novelists and film-makers—that 
the only kind of Canadian acceptable in a story is a frontiersman. 


At any rate, you will have noticed that the first native son chosen to 
be Governor-General of Canada, Mr. Vincent Massey, is about as 
unlike Jack Canuck as a man could be. Mr. Massey is intellectual by 
any definition of the term, and by some standards even a high brow. His 
college at Oxford was Balliol; he has been a university teacher of 
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history, and he has a fastidious taste in the arts. Whereas Mr. Churchill _ 


looks like John Bull, and Mr. Truman could readily pass for Uncle 
Sam—if he wore a goatee—it is almost impossible to imagine Mr. 
Massey in a ten-gallon hat. The black Homberg of a diplomat and the 
robes of a university chancellor suit him much better. 

That Mr. Massey is Canada’s choice for kingly office is deeply 
interesting to students of national character, and these days we are all 
students of national character, in Canada. There has been much soul- 
searching about whether we were right or wrong to select a Canadian 
as the King’s representative in Ottawa. As it happens, a controversy 


on another related question is going on at the same time. Is our Govern- 
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ment right or wrong in the steps it is taking to banish the word 
Dominion from our official vocabulary? Should the word royal dis- 
appear, too—as it has from some of our post-office vans? Some people 
are intensely enthusiastic about these changes; some are equally dis- 
tressed. A majority, I suspect, is not greatly disturbed one way’ or the 
other, because they do not believe that our relationship with Britain and 
the British Commonwealth is being altered in any important way. 

Until now the Governor-General of Canada has always been a native 
of the United Kingdom. But the idea of a Canadian in that role is by 
no means-new. In the first decade of this century the Prime Minister 
of Canada was Sir Wilfrid Laurier. In 1911, he made a commercial 
treaty with the United States that led many people to say he was 
taking Canada out of the Empire into union with the American 
Republic. Indeed, Sir Wilfrid was defeated in a General Election 
in that year, because that is what a majority of Canadians thought of 
his reciprocity pact. Yet, in 1910, he spoke in our House of Commons 
against a proposal that a Canadian should be appointed Governor- 
General. It was much more appropriate, said the French-Canadian 
leader, that this office should be filled by a distinguished son of the 
United Kingdom. This arrangement, Sir Wilfrid said, had two great 
advantages: it strengthened the ties which bind us to the Motherland, 
and it made sure that the head of our administration would be, as a 
constitutional monarch should be, quite unconnected with our party 
system and our party differences. 


~ A Distinguished Public Servant 


That was the opinion of a Canadian Prime Minister, more than 
forty years ago, and some of us think that what he said then is still 
valid. On the other hand, nearly all of us can see and atknowledge 
the point of the question raised by Canadian nationalists. Now that 
the Commonwealth is in fact, as well as theory, a fraternity of free 


and equal nations, can we continue to accept the idea that only a 


native of Great Britain is fit to represent His Majesty at Ottawa? 
Obviously not: there could be no objection to a Canadian, as a Canadian, 
in the kingly office. That being agreed, it has to be admitted that 
we were lucky to have a man of Mr. Vincent Massey’s quality and 
experience available. Besides being a scholar and a patron of the arts, 
Mr. Massey has been a devoted and distinguished public servant. Yet 
he is not known as a partisan, ina country where partisanship is deep 
and strong. He did make a brief incursion into party politics more than 
twenty years ago, but what that incident proved, more than anything 
else, was that his was not the right temperament for party warfare. And 
I think that every Canadian quite honestly believes that as Governor- 
General, Mr. Massey will be able to show the impartiality—even the 
aloofness—that the office requires. 

The difficulty is that men like Mr. Massey, notable public figures, 
nevertheless not conspicuously affiliated with one party or another, are 
as rare in Canada as elsewhere. What happens when the time comes to 
find his successor? Some think that a precedent has been set, and that 
from now on the Governor-General will always be a Canadian. When 
Mr. Massey’s term expires, it is very probable that the claims of some 
distinguished French-speaking Canadian will be put forward. And why 
not? Then, later still, it may be suggested that it is the turn of a 
leading western Canadian to serve. And, again, why not? 

The danger that some of us foresee is that the office may lose its 
unique character and become nothing more than the juciest plum 
at the disposal of those who hand out party patronage. Other 
Canadians think that this fear is groundless. Mr. Massey was 
chosen, they say, not mainly because he is a Canadian but because 
he is the best man in sight for a difficult post that has sometimes been 
hard to fill. Lord Alexander, who is leaving us soon to become Mr. 
Churchill’s Defence Minister, filled it to admiration, and was un- 
doubtedly the most popular Governor-General Canada has known. But 
Lord Alexanders—like Vincent Masseys—are not easy to find. 

To sum it up, then, the choice of Mr. Massey certainly does not 
signify any weakening of ties with the Commonwealth. He himself is 
as much at home in London, where he was for many years Canadian 
High Commissioner, as in Ottawa, and he is well-known to the King 
whom he will represent. What has been established, as Prime Minister 
St. Laurent has said, is not only that a Canadian may be Governor- 
General but that all citizens of the Commonwealth — including 
Canadians—are eligible. 

Perhaps I have laboured the point too long, because I doubt if many 
people in Britain have found time to worry about it. I assure you 
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that Canadians—a highly introspective and self-critical race of men— 
have worried about it a good deal. They are concerned also about the 
proper designation for their country. If you listened to Mr. Churchill’s 
broadcast speech at the Ottawa state dinner not long ago, you would 
have heard a gentle echo of this controversy. The name Canada is 
perfectly safe; there is no question of changing it to Laurentia, or 
Borealis, or something else. It is the phrase ‘Dominion of Canada’ 
that is in dispute. The present Canadian Government is not fond of the 
word. Dominion, and is gradually discarding it. For instance, if you 
call the Ottawa telephone number which can connect you with any 
federal department, the switchboard girl no longer says ‘ Dominion 
Government’ as she used to, she says ‘ Government of Canada’. The 
offending word is also being removed from our laws: we formerly had 
a Dominion Elections Act, setting out the rules of our parliamentary 
contests; now it is the Canada Elections Act. 

You will find it hard, no doubt, to imagine that anybody can 
be emotionally stirred by a verbal change like that. But the Canadians 
who have made up their minds never to say Dominion again are 
convinced that they are striking a blow for national dignity, and some 
of those on the other side are just as sure that the dropping of the 
word is an outrage on history and a disloyal act. The argument really 
arises because Dominion is no longer just a description of Canada—it has 
become a word that signifies a certain stage in a country’s political 
advancement. The unfortunate expression ‘dominion status’, which 
nobody in Canada likes, suggests that a dominion is a promoted colony 
—somewhere midway between, let us say, Nigeria and Britain herself. 
Then people speak of the British Dominions in the plural, and to 
some minds this conveys the idea that these scattered overseas lands 


_are somehow under the control or dominion of London. Canadians 


do not think of themselves as senior colonials halfway to home rule. 

Those of us who like the word Dominion think that its enemies 
are being unduly touchy. If Canada does in fact run its own affairs, 
what difference can the name make? And why discard Dominion, 
when it has been used continuously since 1867—the date of Canadian 
Federation—and has an interesting origin. The Canadian leaders-who 
established this nation about eighty-five years ago, first thought of 
calling it the Kingdom of Canada, but they ruled that out because it 
might irritate the Americans. When they thought of Dominion, one 
of them suddenly recalled the Biblical text: ‘He shall have dominion 
from sea to sea’. That made the word highly appropriate because 
the Founding Fathers were ambitious to make Canada—which then 
stopped short at the Great Lakes—stretch from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and, indeed, they succeeded in that venture. 


Sensitivity to American Opinion 

But why are Canadians still arguing about what to call their country? 
The key to the puzzle may lie in that rejection of the title kingdom, 
for fear of annoying our American. friends. Canadians are very sensi- 
tive to American opinion. You probably did not hear about a pro- 
posal put forward in Congress a few weeks ago by Mr. Patrick 
Sheehan of Illinois, that Britain should hand over Canada to the United 
States in payment of debts. I doubt if Mr. Sheehan got a line in the 
British press, but he caused a stir, if only for a day or two, in Canada. 
Rightly or wrongly, Canadians are very upset when an American 
assumes that this country is at the disposal of anybody but its own 
inhabitants. If Mr. Sheehan were a unique or even a rare case, we 
could take him in our stride, but there are many Mr. Sheehans, though 
fortunately not in Coagress. 

At the Ottawa dinner Mr. St. Laurent introduced Mr. Churchill 
in terms you would find surprising if you supposed that Canada is 
veering off on its own, or into the arms of the republic next door. 
Canada, said Mr. St. Laurent, was as free as any country on earth; 
gladly gave allegiance to the Crown, as the constitutional tie with the 
rest of the Commonwealth, and cherished that connection. The reasons 
for cherishing it are plain: it is good for business, it is a safeguard 
of peace, and, for many of us, anyway, the sentiment of loyalty is 
something valuable in itself. If Canada’s words and actions sometimes 
seem paradoxical and self-contradictory, the explanation may be that 
Canada is suffering from growing pains—but I doubt this theory. It 
appears to me that Canadians, even as a fully adult people, will always 
be subject to conflicting stresses and strains. As a North American 
nation living beside the mighty United States but belonging to the 
Commonwealth, we are in a position that calls for expert balancing on 
a mental tightrope: that may be why we have chosen a philosopher 
king in Mr. Vincent Massey.—From a talk in the Home Service 
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The King’s Death 


EWS of the King’s death in the early hours of 
Wednesday morning came as a profound and grievous 
shock to the nation. Our thoughts at this moment are 
with the members of the Royal Family. To them there 
flows out in full measure the deep, loyal, and affectionate sympathy 
of their peoples throughout the world and of many beyond the con- 
fines of the Commonwealth and Empire. That by this knowledge 
—the knowledge that their sense of loss is so widely shared—they 
may be comforted in their sorrow will be the prayer of millions. 

King George VI was not old when he died—only fifty-six. But 
the events of his life, and more particularly of his reign, cast a 
burden upon him that his conscientiousness and devotion to duty 
did nothing to lighten. The story of his accession is still fresh in 
the public memory; he had no desire to become King, indeed 
he dreaded the responsibilities of Kingship; that having become 
King he faced his task with courage and self-dedication, the fifteen 
years of his reign bear ample witness. Scarcely had he ascended the 
throne when the clouds of war began to darken the horizon. When 
in 1939 the storm broke, the King, by showing himself to be what 
he was—a man on whom it had fallen to carry out certain duties 
and to whom therefore the performance of those duties took its 
place naturally as the first object in life—became for his people a 
living symbol of steadfastness and faith. After the war none of his 
subjects can have failed to admire his devotion to duty in the 
last years of his life, a devotion bravely sustained through many 
months of serious illness. By the unostentatious and outwardly 
imperturbable exercise of his Kingly functions, he set an example 
of bearing and behaviour that recalls nothing so much as that 
set by his father whom in outlook and temperament he so 
much resembled. King George V had in a very special sense 
become ‘ Head of the Family ’—the Family comprising the whole 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire. Towards this conception 
his own character, essentially that of a family man, contributed 
much, and the conception itself found regular expression in the 
talks he gave on Christmas Day—a practice carried on by his son 
and one which, as the years have passed, has given added meaning 

- to the sense of family relationship. 

The King is dead. But the continuity of the monarchy is not 
broken. The responsibilities now facing the new Queen are great. 
To sustain her she has first and foremost her own faith grounded in 
the Christian virtues, her own courage, and her own sense of public 
duty, expressed not only in the words of the broadcast she made 
from South Africa on her twenty-first birthday in 1947, but in the 
many ‘public services she has performed—on one of the most 
extensive of which she and her husband have so recently embarked. 
She has, too, the support of a family who by their selfless exertions 
have won the respect of all sorts and conditions of men and have 
handed on a noble heritage. She has last, but surely not least, the 
loyalty and affection of her people. Even in the midst of sorrow it is 
right to express thankfulness that the successor to the Throne is one 
who already possesses so many of the virtues and the qualities that 
belong to her estate. God save the Queen! 
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What They Are Saying 
Foreign broadcasts on Mr. Butler’s measures 


yy 

THE ECONOMIC MEASURES announced last week by Mr. Butler aroused 
much interest abroad. Australia was one of the Dominions from which 
editorial opinion was quoted to the effect that Britain’s harsh measures 
were a challenge to the other members of the sterling group to face 
their responsibilities in trying to achieve a balance of trade for the 
sterling area as a whole. From the United States the New York 
Herald Tribune was quoted for‘a tribute to the courage of the 
harsh measures already taken and the ones still to come with the 
introduction of the Budget: 


Americans who admire political courage and broad economic perspec- 
tive may well ask if our own country, facing the dangers of inflation, 
does not have a budgetary lesson to learn from the Butler example. 


The New York Times was quoted as estimating the reaction of the 
British people in these words: : 


There is no citizen in the world with a greater sense of civic responsi- 
bility or a greater willingness to accept sacrifices for the common good 
so long as he knows that the sacrifices are being equally shared by all 
classes. This is a virtue of the Welfare State whatever else one may think 
about it. The social inequalities of Asia and the Middle East, and even of 
France and Italy, go far to explain their troubles today. The British have 
a grim period ahead of them, but it is only common-sense to expect that 
harder work and the greater sacrifices they are preparing to make will 
pull them through it - 


Several newspapers in western Europe, including France and Denmark, 
expressed deep regret that Mr. Butler’s measures should have included 
a reduced travel allowance, which, they pointed out, would have an 
adverse effect upon the economies of these countries. 

Comments from the communist world stressed that the cause of the 


crisis was Britain’s feverish war preparations and that Mr. Butler’s . 


measures would mean grievous burdens for the working class. A broad- 
cast for listeners in western Germany from Deutschlandsender, in the 
Soviet zone, said that the sad fate of the ‘ British lion, once so im- 
perious ’, but now ‘trotting like an obedient lap-dog, bedraggled and 
toothless, with bandaged paws behind Uncle Sam, his master ’, presented 
a ‘ frightening lesson’ for west Germany. Mr. Butler had warned of the 
danger of ‘ national bankruptcy ’, thus showing the British people ‘ how 
fatal the American leash has become’. 

Broadcasts from Rumania, which dealt at length with the currency 
reform just carried out there, emphasised the lowering of the standard 
of living in Britain that Mr. Butler’s measures would involve.- An 
article in the main communist paper, Scanteia, entitled ‘In the west 
devaluation and inflation: in this country powerful money, with in- 
creased value’, was quoted by Bucharest radio. The Rumanian people 
(who, under the new reform, have lost the majority of what savings 
they had) were said to have greeted the new decree with “ indescribable 
enthusiasm and joy’. Equally joyous, claimed Rumanian broadcasts, 
was their reaction to the news that the new Rumanian currency was to 
be based on the Russian rouble—‘the strongest and most stable 
currency in the world’. As a Yugoslav broadcast pointed out, ‘the 
new monetary reform will stabilise not the leu, but the poverty of the 
Rumanian people’. - : . 5 

The situation in the Middle and Far East also figured prominently in 
commentaries last week. Broadcasts from Moscow and the satellite states 
on the situation in Egypt, declared that Nahas Pasha had been dismissed 
as a result of American pressure and that the new Prime Minister was 
‘a sapporter of co-operation with Britain ’. According to Warsaw radio, 
‘even more brutal methods’ would now be used to ‘ suppress the anti- 
imperialist strivings of the people and to transform the country into an 


Anglo-American military base’. In the west, many commentators ex- _ 


pressed the opinion that an Anglo-Egyptian settlement would now be 
quite possible, given sincerity on both sides. : : 

A Turkish broadcast, given in Arabic, commentating on the new 
Egyptian Government, was of the same opinion. The way was now 
open, it said, ‘for wise, constructive, and conciliatory measures’ for 
the achievement of national aspirations in a ‘sound’ manner. An 
Indian transmission, quoting the Times of India, welcomed Ali Maher 
Pasha’s appointment in the hope that he might be able to produce a 
‘pacification of the violent emotions that have gripped the Egyptian 
people ’. 
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Did You Hear That? 


A FIGHT OVER KNIGHTS’ RIGHTS 

‘AT THE WISH OF Pope Pius XII, five Cardinals are now sitting in 
special commission to define the exact character of the most ancient 
order of knighthood in all Christendom’, explained CHRISTOPHER 
SERPELL, B.B.C. Rome correspondent, in ‘ Radio Newsreel’. ‘ This is 
the order of the Knights of Malta, so*called because the Knights were 
the owners and rulers of that island for several centuries until Napoleon 
took it from them in 1798. But the official title of the Order is ‘“‘ The 
Sovereign, Sacred and Military Order of St. John of Jerusalem ”; and it 
is one of the orders of knighthood which were founded during the 
crusades. 

‘ The task of the Cardinals is to decide how far the Order is sovereign 
and how far it is sacred. As sovereign, the Order has so far considered 
itself an independent power. Although it no longer possesses any 
territory, it has maintained its right to have diplomatic 
representatives, and to issue passports to its 4,000-odd 
members. It is very wealthy, and it now occupies itself 
chiefly with charitable activities, such as the mainten- 
ance of hospitals and an air-sea rescue service. 

“On the other hand, some Vatican authorities hold 
that, since it is also sacred, it is, in a sense, a religious 
order subject to the discipline imposed by the Roman 
Catholic Church on all religious orders, together with 
the supervision of an Apostolic Visitor. In fact, the 
Knights of Malta fall into three groups: the so-called 
Knights of Justice, who do take the three religious vows’ 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience; the Knights of 
Honour and Devotion, who are not bound by such 
vows but must have noble descent; and the Knights of 
Magistral Grace; who are also not bound by religious 
vows and are chosen’ on personal merit. 

“Last summer the Vatican authorities, believing that 
the first group, under religious vows, characterised the 
whole Order, did appoint an Apostolic Visitor to 
enquire into its affairs. But this official was politely 
prevented by the Order from executing his mission. 
Indeed, the Knights asked the Pope to reconfirm the 
sovereign independence of their Order. But last 
November the Grand Master of the Order, who had 
been the principal champion of such independence, died; and now the 
Pope has decided that his successor should not be elected until the 
exact character of the Order has been defined by the Cardinals’ 
Commission. 

‘ The position is made more corhplicated by the existence of another 
ancient knightly order called the Order of the Holy Sepulchre. As the 
result of a dispute between these two Orders in 1932, the Pope ruled 
that only the Knights of Malta had the right to call their Order 
“ sovereign, sacred, and military ”. The Knights of the Holy Sepulchre 
had, in fact, become a dependency of the Holy See, with a Cardinal 
as their Grand Master. More recently this same Cardinal has become 
head of the Rome branch or priorate of the Knights of Malta. And it is 
since that date that attempts have been made to limit the sovereignty 
of the Knights of Malta’. 


RURAL RIDE IN WESTERN ENGLAND 
After speaking of the variety of farming in the West Country JOHN 
CHERRINGTON described a journey he had made. ‘I left my own farm on 
the Hampshire hills’, he said, ‘and drove due west through Amesbury 
and across Salisbury Plain to Warminster, through thirty miles of 
Wiltshire chalk; much of it, alas, now given over to military training. 
This light chalk land used to be considered almost a liability in the 
years between the wars. The old four-course system, based on Hamp- 
shire Down sheep, was ruined by the times. It was not until just before 
the war that a new system, relying on fertilisers and the combine drill, 
showed that these chalk hills would grow corn, especially barley, as 
well as anywhere in the kingdom. Good chalk soil works easier than 
many other lands and repays good treatment generously. 

‘West of Warminster you enter a damper district, the west proper, 


where corn, except in a few favoured places, may be easy to grow but 


hell to harvest, and I could see an abrupt change in the grass—now 
greener, with cows in almost every field. A great deal of corn is of 
course still grown in the west but farmers in general seem to have 
trimmed their cereal acreages to what they can manage in almost any 
season: everywhere I went, and this was during the second bad harvest 
running, I heard of more and more land going to grass. 

“Half an hour’s run over the bleak Mendips, where moisture and 
good farming grows splendid grass on the thin soil, brought me to 
Cheddar, and my introduction to the Somerset Moors—for that is 
what they call their reclaimed marshes. Here I saw thousands of cows 
being milked in the open, just as I have seen them being milked in the 
open in Holland. Most of this land is flooded in winter, so the home- 
steads are on higher ground, often many miles from the summer 
pastures; this makes it impossible for the cows to be brought home to 


Harvesting in the Doone Valley, Exmoor 


milk daily. Another difficulty is in the improvement, manuring, etc., 
of the land itself, which is hindered by the state of the roads, or droves, 
as they are called: just tracks across the peat that are impassable to the 
lime lorry or even to tractors through much of the year. But change 
is on the way, some droves are being stoned, co-operatively, and drain- 
age is being reorganised, and there is visible among the cattle—where 
black-and-white is becoming a very common colour—evidence of a 
drive for increased production. 

‘Then on from Sedgemoor to Exmoor. The Exmoor farmer lives 
among scenes of great natural beauty on the slopes running down from 
the high commons of Exmoor itself. Many of the farms are small and 
nearly all of them, to my eyes, used to the great rolling sweep of the 
chalk, uneconomic for most forms of farming. The situation is still 
further complicated by the very small fields enclosed by high banks, 
with hedges on the top, which average, around three acres each, far too 
small by any standard of today. These hedges are an economic drain 
on the farm because they have to be continually cut and laid and the 
banks earthed up. When I suggested clearing some, at least, of them, 
I was told that they were essential for shelter, a defence that I found 
hard to justify. 

‘Only a few miles from the rigours of Exmoor there were many 
dairy herds, fattening cattle, and sheep grazing good grass in kind 
surroundings with a mild climate. Here about 100 acres is a goodly 
farm, enough for fifty cows, and I was shown fields that in a summer 
would fatten two bullocks to the acre and store sheep in the autumn 
besides. Good land like this, scarce enough in this country, is a treasure 
through a slump. But here I noticed, as in all my journey through the 
west, the replacement of the native breeds of cattle by the Friesians, 
the Ayrshires, and, to a lesser extent, the Channel Islanders. 

‘Then I drove further west through Holsworthy to Bude, passing 
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through some of the coldest clay land I have ever seen: little fields 
overgrown with rushes and, by all accounts, very hard indeed to farm; 
and then from Bude down the-Cornish coast towards Land’s End, A 
fair amount of the land near the coast in west Cornwall was in corn. 
Some of the fields were big and open, and I thought I should not mind 
farming here with a combine and a grain drier. Then down to Zennor 
and the tiny fields of Land’s End, green between their granite hedges 
(high walls made of the rock cleared to make room for the plough). 
Here the absence of frost and the ever-present moisture makes the 
grass grow; but there are some headaches: straw and feeding stuffs are 
in very short supply. I did not.spend much time on Dartmoor; but 
what I saw and heard there reinforced my view that farms which have 
rights on the moors, in addition to their own small acreages, are 
reasonably satisfactory and profitable. The Dartmoor farmers, too, 
have broken with tradition: they have gone north for their stock, and 
black-faced and Cheviot sheep and Galloway and Angus cattle have 
displaced the native Devon breeds’. 


IN SEARCH OF A LILY ; 

During the war F. KINGDON-WarbD, the plant-hunter, discovered a lily 
in Manipur. But when grown from bulbs he had collected it did’ not 
distinguish itself, so his ambition was to return 
to Manipur and see the plant in flower on its 
home ground. 

‘In 1947’, he said in a Home Service talk, 
‘the opportunity came. I accepted an assignment 
from the New York Botanic Garden to collect 
plants suitable for cultivation in the Southern 
States, and early in 1948 my wife and I were 
back in Ukhrul, looking across the valley to the 
very hill on which I had discovered the new 
lily two years earlier. In April we camped.at its 
foot and on a delicious spring morning we set 
out for the top. In a couple of hours we were 
on the ridge where I had seen the first lily 
capsules, and before long we had found scores of 
plants coming up. We reckoned they would be in 
flower about the middle of May but, to make 
sure, we dug up some bulbs and carried them 
back to our base camp at Ukhrul. 

“We were away exploring on the Burma 
frontier for the next few weeks, and did not 

* return to our base till May 21. It had been a 
wet tour, and there was still no sign of good 
weather. At Ukhrul, we hurried up to the cottage 
and peered over the fence into our strip of earth. 

‘The lilies had certainly grown during our 
absence. Nearly a dozen flowers had opened, all 
but three of which were already half-dead. Even the three survivors 
were a sorry sight. Small and pale, with frayed edges, battered by wind 
and rain, they looked terrible. As I had staked my reputation on this 
lily, you can guess how I felt when my swan, at first sight, looked 
very much like the ugly duckling. There was, however, a little some- 
thing about one of the surviving flowers that offered a ray of hope: the 
proud carriage of the flower on the leafy stem; the faint blush which 
showed through the mud splashes, and the shape of the flower, rather 
like that of a fairy lamp—all thesé personal touches hinted unmistak- 
ably at good breeding. The poor display the plants had made in our 
strip garden, eight feet by one, may have been due to shock, to the 
cold, wet weather, to the change of altitude, or to the sour village soil. 

“We had to go to the mountain top to see for ourselves—and that 
soon, or we would be too late. The weather was still bad, but we got 
ready to move out in five days’ time. When we tried to engage Naga 
porters we found we could not get even one. There was only one thing 
to do: if we could not camp on the mountain, we must walk there and 
back in the day, since at all costs we must see the lily growing naturally. 
June 5 was D-Day, the date fixed for the long march. We could 
reckon on nearly fourteen hours of daylight and to go to the summit 
and back meant a walk of about twenty-five miles. 

“Towards mid-morning we’ emerged from the forest and came out 
on to the open ridge. A few minutes later we found the first lily in 
flower, a dainty thing, shining as though it were made of watered silk. 
In colour it was old-rose on the outside, pearly white within, and-it had 
dark-orange stamens. As we continued to ascend on a long traverse, 
more and more lilies appeared, till at last there were scores coming up 


Lilium Mackliniae, 


Kingdon-Ward, growing on 
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everywhere, many of them two feet high with three, four, or five 
‘flowers. The hillside was flushed with them. It was an exquisite sight, 
that green slope flooded with sunshine, where hundreds of pink lilies 
danced in the breeze. 


ae 
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“We collected a large amount of lily seed. Then we dug up 200 : 


healthy bulbs which, carefully packed in dry moss and carried down to 


the plains, were later flown to England. Within three months of their 


exhumation they were safely potted up awaiting the spring. That was 
early in 1949. When exhibited by Colonel Stern at the Chelsea Flower 


Show in 1950 the Manipur lily, now named Lilium Mackliniae in . 


honour of my wife, received the Award of Merit’. . “ 


A VANISHED BOHEMIA i 

“Nowadays a Bohemian means different things to different people’, 
said STANLEY RUBINSTEIN in a talk in the Home Service, ‘ but sixty 
or seventy years ago the answer to the question “What is a Bohemian?” 
would have been: “ Why, a native of Bohemia, of course’. No one 
went to see Balfe’s opera, ““The Bohemian Girl”, composed in 1843, 
expecting to find an early English translation of Puccini’s “La Boheme”. 

‘As late as 1891, William Bates, in a short biographical note on 
Father Prout, wrote that he had “ acquired gypsy habits in earlier life, 
and found it impossible to settle down for long 
in one place”, explaining that he used the word 
gypsy in preference to the word Bohemian, 
“which we have taken, according to custom, 
servilely from the French, where it means some- 
thing, as with them a gypsy is styled a 
Bohemian. But with us, the word has no original 
significance or applicability whatever ”’. 

“Four years later, however, it had—for 
Lloyds Encyclopaedic Dictionary, published in 
1895, defined a Bohemian as a “ literary man or 
artist who bears no regard to the conven- 
tionalities of society’; and the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary adds that the person must be of 
“free and easy habits, manners and, sometimes, 
morals ”. : x 

‘My idea of the Bohemian is an unconven- 
tional, free-and-easy fellow, in corduroy trousers, 
leading a static life draped around a marble- 
topped table in a café, puffing away at an old 
choked pipe, and drinking as many aperitifs as 
anybody else will pay for; doing his best to be 
‘something he has read about, and talking end- 
lessly about the masterpiece for which the world 
will not have to wait much longer—until there is 
nobody left to listen to him. Bohemians, by 
whatever name they were called, have always 
enjoyed a reputation for bibulous babbling. Some 300 years ago, the 
Elizabethan roisterers gathered round Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
and their friends, at the Mermaid, the Boar’s Head, and the other 
taverns in the town, to talk and drink. Pepys’ Diary contains many 
word pictures of what we think of as Ja we de Boheme in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. And the many coffee houses in London, 
the first of which was opened in 1652, will have hummed with 
Bohemians. Dr. Samuel Johnson was, of course, the perfect Bohemian, 
just as Boswell was the imperfect one. ea 

“And how have Bohemians fared in this, the twentieth century? 
Fifty years ago a writer referred to the Strand as being “large enough 
to tolerate even Bohemia ”’, but he went on to explain that “ the perma- 
nent home of Bohemianism is far away: in Brixton, where music-hall 
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artists congregate; in Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood, and Holland ~ 


Park, favourite of painters and historians, in Hampstead, and in strange 
nooks and crannies everywhere. Perhaps”, he concluded, “ the most 
typical Bohemian colony, however, exists in Bedford Park, a suburb 
of dainty, rococo villas set prettily among trees ”’. Pas 

“You may have noted that the writer made no mention of Chelsea, 
or of Bloomsbury, where the young girls look the part by dressing up as 
young gentlemen, which, if carried to its logical conclusion, would result 
in a Bohemia without a female society, which is unthinkable, and un- 
workable and, as Euclid would have said, absurd. 

“No, the sad truth is that the Bohemian is yet another victim of two 
world wars. Mass production has no time for the odd type, who has 
been fused into the stereotype, and austerity has reduced the Bohemian 
to the ranks of the wage earners’. i 
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Europe and the Commonwealth 


By the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY 


T may not be out of place if, in this final talk on aspects of 
British foreign policy, I say something of the fundamental factors 
which in the long run end to determine international relations. 
I might sum up these factors under three main headings: 
geography, economics, and, third, that complex of history, tradition, 


-political institutions and ideals which makes up the character and out- 


look of-a nation. It is their interaction which shapes the national life 
and its expression in relation to the world outside. 


‘Ships, Colonies, and Commerce’ 


In our case, the fact that we are an, island gave us a reasonable 
measure of security, as long as we had an effective Navy. But the 
security could never be sufficient if the whole coastline facing us across 
the narrow seas were held by a single aggressive power. Our historic 
policy of preserving a balance of power in Europe to meet that danger 
was the natural corollary. Meanwhile, at the end of the fifteenth century 
the voyages of Columbus and Vasco da Gama inaugurated a complete 
revolution in world geography and in our relation to it. There was an 
immense expansion of the accessible world, and we found ourselves 
no longer off the beaten track, but in an ideal position to make the most 
of that expansion. ‘Ships, Colonies, and Commerce’ became our 
national motto and governed our foreigngpolicy for the best part of 
three centuries. Our island security had fostered the growth of free 
institutions at home. Our expansion made us a ruling imperial power. 
The inconsistency between the two conceptions of freedom and 
centralised authority broke up our first Empire. We are attempting 
to resolve that inconsistency by the unique experiment of a Common- 
wealth based on free co-operation between equal partners. 

At this transitional stage in our political evolution we are faced by a 
transformation in world geography, and in our own relation to it, even 
more revolutionary than that which shaped international history in the 
last thiree centuries. This time it is not a great expansion, but a terrific 
contraction and shrinkage of our globe, in terms of what philosophers 
call ‘ time-space ’, which has resulted from the technical developments 
of the past fifty years. We live in a world whose remotest ends can be 
visited in forty-eight hours; a world in which we can all talk with 
and at each other at the same moment; a world in which we not only 
know at once what is happening everywhere, but shall soon see it 
while it is happening. 

All this can, of course, make for closer understanding between nations 
and between their statesmen. Unfortunately science has, in equal degree, 
increased the power of intensifying collective misunderstanding and 
collective hatred. What is more, it has enhanced, beyond the wildest 
dreams of only yesterday, the range, the speed, and the deadliness of 
our weapons of destruction. 

No nation today is really secure unless its vital centres of production 
and government have elbow-room to the extent of something like 1,000 
miles of land or sea from the nearest aerodromes of a potential enemy. 
But elbow room alone is not enough. Defence under these modern 
conditions has become enormously costly and depends not only on 
money but on an immense output of industrial strength. This, in its 
turn, depends on a market large and rich enough to justify mass pro- 
duction on a colossal scale, and on an effective control of vast supplies 
of raw materials. 

By these new standards of size and economic power only the United 
States and Russia are today in a position to maintain their independence 
single-handed. The other Great Powers of a generation ago are now 
too small and too poor to stand up to the strain of international 
rivalries: they must either be satellites of one of the two really Great 
Powers ‘or else combine into new group units of comparable strength. 
You may ask: What of the alternative of a single world authority, 
if not for all purposes of government, yet for the purpose of maintaining 
and enforcing peace? I would answer that some form of ultimate 


world government may be an ideal which we should keep before us. 


Meanwhile, any international organisation, like the League of Nations 
or the so-called United Nations, which pretends to have the power of 
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taking or enforcing decisions affecting the issues of peace or war, or 
which claims to provide a substitute for foreign policy on the part of its 
members, is bound to be a sham, and a dangerous sham; as long as 
those members have no real sense of responsibility for the consequences 
of the resolutions which they endorse, and are divided by wholly in- 
compatible conceptions of the nature of human freedom. Sir George 
Sansom has dealt with that aspect of the matter* and I cannot do 
better than remind you of his interesting quotations from the American 
author, Mr. George Kennan. You will remember Mr. Kennan criticised 
his countrymen’s ‘ legalistic-moralistic’ outlook and their belief in 
machinery as itself a solution of diplomatic problems. 

What of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation? In face of the 
present menace of Russian aggression that organisation is obviously 
the best bulwark of European independence that could be devised. All 
the same, I found myself agreeing with Mr. Crossman+ when he 
pointed out that there are differences in outlook and responsibility 
between its members which go too deep for a genuine merging of their 
individuality in a common political entity. The British Commonwealth 
is a world-wide political system transcending language, race, and creed; 
as members of it we are continually up against external problems which 
we cannot evade and in dealing with them we have to consider the 
interests and views of all our partners. The United States is a single 
homogeneous block of territory, inhabited by a population, in the main, 
of a single race and speech, essentially insular and introvert in its out- 
look, tending to judge external relations in terms of some single definite 
danger to its way of life or in terms of a moral crusade. 

Europe differs from the United States far more even than we do. All 
it sees in the Atlantic Union is a military and financial support which it 
accepts for the sake of survival, but at heart resents. The end. of the 
Russian menace, whenever it comes, and the reintegration of Europe, 
may not entirely dissolve the existing triple association. But it will find 
each of its members most concerned with building up its own political 
structure and way of life, more so anyhow than with creating an 
artificial super-state out of an emergency ‘ Grand Alliance’. 

What, I believe, is really happening today is the continuation, under 
the pressure of world shrinkage, of the historic evolution from 
smaller to larger political power units. But the new units, whatever 
their internal structure, cannot be mere mechanical contrivances. They 
must be based on a sufficient community of tradition and outlook to 
make their natural appeal to the emotional aspirations of the statesmen 
and peoples who are to form them, as well as to their material 
interests. Such unities already exist in the shape of the United States 
and thé Soviet system. Others may presently come into being in the 
far east or among the Latin countries of South and Central America. 
But there are two of these emerging units which matter more 
immediately to the peace of the world. The first is Europe. By Europe, 
I mean, of course, not merely western Europe, but also those countries, 
now behind the Iron Curtain, which have inherited a common cultural 
and political outlook. The other unit is our own Commonwealth. The 
main problem of foreign policy for us is our relation, as a Common- 
wealth, to each of these other three main units. So far as the Russian 
system and its satellites are concerned, our attitude is likely, even when 
the cold war is over, to be mainly defensive. We shall consequently aim 
at maintaining a balance of power by co-operation with the two other 
main world powers in the regions where that co-operation is most 
effectively and most readily given. ; 


Need to Co-operate with U.S. in the Far East 

In the far east that co-operation must inevitably be with the 
United States. In that issue I agree with Sir George Sansom rather 
than with Mr. Crossman. It is there that they are most keenly 
interested and can act most effectively. Our support there is the best 
guarantee of their support to us where our own interests are more 
immediate and our responsibilities more direct. In Europe, America’s 
interest is essentially for the present emergency. Her help cannot be 
counted on as a permanent feature of American policy. 
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Geography imposes a quite different relationship towards Europe 
upon us, both as an island and as a Commonwealth. Our interest in the 
balance of power on the mainland opposite us is the same as of old. 
Only the scale has changed. We need Europe as a whole to balance the 
Russian menace in the west. Our old interest in the independence of the 
Low Countries again on the new scale calls for an independent Europe. 
But Europe can only be independent and effective as a counterpoise if 
it is really united. From the point of view of the Commonwealth, 
Europe juts out across all the shortest air and sea routes between us 
and those partner countries that lie east and south of Suez. Europe in 
hostile hands threatens both the island and the southern Dominions and 
breaks the Commonwealth in two. From the economic point of view 
Europe and the Commonwealth need each other if either of them is to 
achieve, in any near future, freedom from the impact of the unduly 
preponderant and fluctuating American economy. The two systems, in 
fact, naturally interlock and have a long-term interest in each other’s 
unity, strength, and prosperity. 

How, then, comes it that there has been.so much misunderstanding as 
to our attitude to the problem of European unity? The answer is, in 
part, psychological, a point on which Mr. Harold Nicolson dwelt. most 
interestingly in discussing our various differences of diplomatic 
method.* The Continental, and particularly the Latin, mind, always 
begins with some clear-cut plan towards which it wants to work, 
and feéls lost without it. The English mind mistrusts all definite 
schemes for an indefinite future and is content to advance step by step 
in a general direction without committing itself to the precise nature of 
the goal. We dislike being rushed intellectually. They suspect the sin- 
cerity of our co-operation. Each bewilders and annoys the other. 

There is a second reason, closely associated with the first, which 
arises from the difference in our constitutional systems. We cannot 
understand why the continentals wish to commit themselves and us to 
federation without at least giving a fair trial to the system of inter- 
governmental co-operation which we have worked, not wholly without 
success, in the Commonwealth. We are apt to forget that governments 
of the British type can rely on the obedient support of a majority in 
their Parliaments. When such governments are agreed upon a policy 
they can normally deliver the goods. Continental governments are rarely 
in that strong position. European statesmen are consequently apt to 
feel that the Commonwealth conception leads them nowhere and that 
only a single European legislature and government can secure effective 
unity. They will come round to our view only, if at all, if they find the 
practical difficulties in the way of federation insuperable. 

But the difference goes even deeper. European unity is for our neigh- 
bours above all an ideal, the dream of a wider patriotism transcending 
old feuds, ending an era of frustration and giving a new meaning, a 
new hope, a new purpose to life. Mr. Annan, I thought, was much too 
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cynical in his attitude towards what is the real inspiration and driving 
force of the movement for European unity.+ It is just that element 
of romantic idealism which alone can put driving force behind 
practical needs. We here can sympathise wholeheartedly with that ideal, 
as we did with the similar ideal of Italian unity a century ago, and all 
the more, now as then, because it is an ideal bound up with political 
freedom. But, in the last resort, it is not our ideal, our dream. For us 
that ideal is also something still to be created. It is the Commonwealth 
of the future; that Commonwealth in which the full realisation of 
equal independence will lead to a better understanding of the value 
of more continuous and more intimate co-operation and to the fullest 
development of our common heritage, not only of material resources, 
but of social and spiritual life. We feel it ‘in our bones’, to quote Mr. 
Eden, that we cannot afford to weaken that ideal by any commitment 
that would preclude its fullest achievement. The true answer lies in 
each of us understanding the other’s ideal. It is for our neighbours to 
realise that they cannot hope to bring Britain, as Britain, inside a 
constitutional framework conceived to fulfil the European ideal, but 
must look to working with the Commonwealth as a whole. It is for 
us to realise that the problem of European unity is not merely a 
United Kingdom interest, but is a Commonwealth interest, and to 
secure the active participation of all our partners in its fulfilment. — 

There ‘is one other region, not included in any of the new world 
unities now emerging, which has a special interest for the Common- 
wealth and for the United Kingdom. That is the middle east, the 
land bridge between us and our partners beyond; equally the land 
bridge between Asia and Africa. Europe has an interest in that region, 
for, in hostile hands, it would turn the flank of the free world. America 
has developed a large financial interest in it. But our interest in it 
transcends all others and our responsibilities for it are greater and of 
longer standing. For seventy years we have seen to it that the Suez 
Canal has been open to the world’s traffic. We cannot leave the defence 
of that responsibility in feeble and utterly irresponsible hands. We 
undertook great responsibilities both to Arabs and to Jews after the 
first world war. We ran away from them in a moment of defeatism and 
pique. We must resume those duties and responsibilities in the interests 
of the permanent peace and security of the whole middle east. 

Our foreign policy must be based, first, on the common interests, 
and, as far as possible, common outlook, and on the fully developed 
resources and strength of the Commonwealth. Second, on close co- 
operation with the United States, both generally and more especially 
in the far east. Next, on our active part in building up European unity 
with a view to the intimate interlocking, economic and political, of 
European and Commonwealth interests. Lastly, on the resolute fulfilment 
of our special responsibilities, ‘as a Commonwealth, for the security, 
stability and regeneration of the middle east—Third Programme 
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Marrying Free Enterprise and Planning 


By SIR CECIL M. WEIR 


' 


N these days we hear a great deal of argument about both planning 

and free enterprise. Often they are spoken of as though they 

were alternatives; sometimes as though they were incompatibles. I 

believe they can be, and indeed under present conditions are, com- 
plementaries. If it were not for the strong distaste with which some 
advocates of ‘free enterprise’ unthinkingly speak of the term ‘ plan- 
ning’, I would not have thought it necessary to mention the matter 
at all. The facts speak for themselves. 

By general consent the Americans are today the leading exponents 
of the benefits of free enterprise. In the space of three generations 
that great country has become the outstanding example of industrial 
and agricultural progress and of high productivity. The development 
of the United States and the achievements of its restless, eager, enter- 
prising people make one of the most thrilling chapters in history. 
It has been accomplished by individuals, virile, daring pioneers, who 
have welded themselves into a nation in which the individual is the 
unit that matters most although the community is by no means for- 
gotten. The Americans are expansionists by nature and by choice. 
When I was in New York about a year ago I told a true story of a 


friend of mine, the son of a leading British business man, sound, 
individualistic, a little Victorian in his outlook. My friend was going 
abroad to start a business on his own. His father wrote him a letter in - 
which he said: ‘ My son, you will be on your own henceforward. I will 
give you five words of advice: “ Spend less than you earn” ’. My friend 
replied: ‘Dear Father, Thank you for your advice. I am not going 
to follow it. I intend to earn more than I spend’. 

A few months later I received a copy of a Chicago newspaper. 
In it was a leading article which quoted me as having told this story 
to a New York audience. The Chicago leading article said: ‘If that 
is the spirit in which the British are approaching their economic 
recovery we Americans are with them all the way’. Individualistic 
and expansionist—that is the American basic- outlook! Yet, para- 
doxical as it may seem, it was the Americans who, as the initiators of 
the Marshall Plan, required that the participating countries ‘should 
present programmes—plans—in respect of their industrial and agri- 
cultural production for a period of four years. As a consequence of. 
the very natural request of the Economic Co-operation Administrator 
that countries desiring to receive Marshall Aid should show how they 
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intended to use it, and what its effect would be on the restoration and 


development of their economies, economic planning was set in train 
in the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, which has no 
parallel in the peace-time economic life of the world. 


The Need for Planning Production— 


The fact is that we are being driven more and more, by circum- 
stances even more than from choice, into planning production, as 
nations working together for a common objective and as individual 
firms and companies. Can anyone believe that within foreseeable time 
we shall be able to dispense with national import and export pro- 
grammes, or, as long as separate nationhood remains the basis of world 
organisation, that we shall not be plagued with recurring crises, or, at 


_the very least, problems in our balances of payments? The very fact 


that we recognise this means that governments will have to look to 
industries, and industries will have to lcok to their member firms, 
to take a conscious, intelligent, and constructive part in meeting the 


‘country’s export objectives. They will have to try to adapt their use 


and types- of materials to conform with the trade pattern we are 


‘forced to follow. One of the purposes of disciplining ourselves to the 


national plan in our external trade will be to enable us to correct the 


-disequilibriums where they exist and permit the natural channels of 
‘trade to be restored as quickly as possible. This shows how mutually 
helpful planning and free enterprise can be. The important thing is to 
“ensure that in these inevitable departures from the practices of pre- 


war days we do not abandon the benefits and the opportunities of 
free enterprise by the erection of controls for controls’ sake and 
that we should continue to stimulate by every practicable means 
competition on fair lines between producer and producer and between 
country and country. 

But the days of laissez-faire are over. We have become members 
of a world in which many nations are making a combined effort to 
improve standards of living, to increase productivity and widen dis- 
tribution, and to turn the backward areas into producing and consuming 
centres which in due course will make their contribution to the pros- 
perity of their neighbours as well as of their own people. The O.E.E.C. 
and the Colombo Agreement are, of course, examples of the acceptance 
of planning in the economic. field, and there is also the North Atlantic 
Defence Production Board. Its job is to ensure that all the free countries 
participating in the production of armaments and defence requirements 
will do so in co-operation with one another, laying off their deficiencies 
on one another and sharing the burden of cost on an equitable basis. 
The aim—if one still believes that personal initiative and private 
enterprise are vital and essential ingredients of a free society—is not 
to seek ways and means of abandoning or abolishing planning, but 
to make sure that the machinery does not become so impersonal, 
centralised, and complex as to frustrate enterprise, remove incentive, 
and discourage initiative. 

It has. been my good fortune to be much mixed up with large-scale 
production and global as well as national economic problems during 
the past twelve years, so perhaps I may draw on my experiences 
during and since the war in support of my thesis. In war time, con- 
ditions demand that there shall be a centralised direction of production 
required for the prosecution of the war. Let me take two cases as 
examples: the production of penicillin and the manufacture of civilian 
clothing for the demobilised servicemen. 

In the case of the first of these—the production of penicillin—my 
department of the Ministry of Supply planned the target to be aimed 
at, we provided in most cases the funds for the plant and buildings, 
and we guaranteed the availability of materials that were scarce. We 
went a step further than that. We set up a central committee and we 
made arrangements to secure co-operation between all the firms engaged 
in the programme, and the scientists working in laboratories so that 
exchange of information and of techniques might be continuous during 
the period of development. But it was the eager initiative and the 
restless enterprise of\ several of the manufacturers concerned that 
enabled us to beat the target more quickly than we anticipated. Behind 
these efforts there was the motive of profit and even more so the 
competitive urge, pride of reputation, and considerations of industrial 
and commercial prestige, which gave to the operation the ‘ drive’ that 
every programme requires. And when the war was over, while planning 
of output and the provision of facilities to enable the plan to succeed 
continued, we sold our factories to the companies occupying and 
operating them. Progress was multiplied within an amazingly short 
period of time. Without the original plan and what went with it in 
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the way of co-operation, we should not have had penicillin production, 
and without free enterprise to implement it we should not have had the 
output that has been achieved. Penicillin was discovered in 1929, and it 
was only central planning that brought it out of the laboratory and into 
the factory in 1942. Free enterprise has something to answer in this case. 

The same is true of the immense task of clothing the demobilised 
servicemen. My department made the central plan to provide 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 men with a complete outfit of civilian clothing at a time 
when everything was scarce—labour, materials, capacity. We went 
further than usual during the course of the programme in providing 
each maker-up with all the components of the suits, but we could not 
have done the job. In fact it was because we called in private enterprise 
to devote its experience to the setting of the individual targets, the 
allocation of the contracts, and the progressing of performance at every 
stage, that this mammoth task of personal reconstructio.i was carried out 
with such extraordinary success. 

But you may say that war time is no criterion, There is truth in 
that. That period did, however, open the eyes of industry to the 
advantages of co-operation in planning production, and it enormously 


strengthened the organisational “structure of industry and removed 


foolish and- short-sighted secrecy in the conduct of business. For a 
more recent eXample take the iron and stéel industry before nationalisa- 
tion. There was nothing haphazard about their planning, yet the 
individual steel concern not only exercised, but felt that it exercised, 
control of its own production and recognised the necessity for long- 
term modernisation schemes of. individual companies to be planned 
and carried through in the interests of the whole of the industry and 
its consumers. 

It seems to me that this trend of thinking amongst believers in 
private enterprise is a further justificatioa for the Development Council 
as a form of organisation in our large industries. I am convinced 
myself that the development of efficiency is as much a matter for an 
industry as a whole as it is for the individual firms within an industry, 
and that the creation of an organisation whose object is to develop 
efficiency, composed of the best of all the elements in an industry 
with cértain independent specialist assistance, must be of advantage to 
everyone in the industry. It is not only compatible with private 
enterprise, it is indeed necessary for private enterprise to have avail- 
aole to it continuously the statistical information, national and inter- 
national, on which all effective individual, as well as national, planning 
should be based, the latest up-to-date krowledge.of new methods and 
machines and materials, information on design and management 
developments, and access to research and technical progress in this 
and other countries. This is the kind of knowledge which a properly 
stafied and equipped central development council can provide for all 
the members of an industry. It would make efficiency available to 
all, and then let the best man win. It is not by non-co-operation 
but by co-operation that we shall most effectively advance 
our individual interests. 


—And Examples of its Acceptance by Industry 

There are examples of the acceptance by industry of the need for 
planning to help forward a national requirement in times of peace. 
The dollar exports drive, conducted for about two years under the 
guidance of the Dollar Exports Board, is one. And who really believes 
that we shall return within a generation—or, indeed, ever—to the 
kind of normal times in which unrestricted or catch-as-catch-can com- 
petition will be feasible? Consider the problems we should have to deal 
with if the fear of war could be removed: the pulling up of standards 
of living in highly populated areas where they ate far too low; the 
development of the backward or under-populated countries; the exp!oita- 
tion of resources of food and raw materials which a rising standard of 
civilisation will require, and the creation of the ancillary services of 
fuel, power, transport, and so on. We ought to be planning for such 
a situation now if we wish to avoid the economic dislocation which lack 
of preparation would make inevitable. . 

In the dollar drive we asked every industry with an export potential 
to give us industry and company objectives which they considered to 
be attainable—given certain conditions outside their own control which 
we hoped to be able to bring about. A great many industries were 
able to provide both objectives. Striking examples, without being 
invidious, are the motor-vehicle industry, the machine-tool industry, 
the distilling industry, some of the foodstuff industries, one or two of 
the textile industries. It is due to the fact that the industries in 
question have equipped themselves for co-operation without losing 
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their individuality either in product or in the maintenance of com- 
petition that they were able to help. There are industries—they are 
becoming fewer all the time—where old-fashioned ideas of secrecy and 
non- or very partial co-operation still persist, and who can be induced 
only by war and peril to remove barriers which are, in fact—if they 
could see more clearly—giving each one of them in the industries 
concerned less, and nox more, individual freedom. 

It is obvious that in a universe in which the economic relations 
between government and government, and between each government 
and its industries, have become closer in the economic sphere, the 
individual firm cannot be a completely free agent. Nor can it overcome 
many of the difficulties it will encounter by its own unaided action, 
nor for its own individual benefit. What individual firm of any sub- 
stance, British, American, or of any other nationality, would be so 
foolish today as to enter a large new market without an intensive and 
extensive survey and a carefully worked out plan of campaign? Then 
why should not industries as a whole carry out such surveys for the 
benefit of the members who are progressive enough and enterprising 
enough to be interested? Why should they not plan the collective 
objective—even though it is to be pursued individually—and jointly 
attack the obstacles they expect to encounter? 

This has, of course, been done in some industries—notably in raw 
materials. Without abandoning competition in the sale and distribution 
of the finished product, there has been agreement about equitable 
allocation of controlled materials and equitable acquisition of some 
materials that are not controlled and are scarce. There has been 
planning of exhibition activities and collective organisation of purely 
individual displays. There has been a common approach to problems 
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of freight rates on the part both of shippers and ship-owners. Indeed, 
there is hardly any major question in which there has not been co- 
operation. And this is not merely because governmental controls have 
induced the establishment of a common front but because the advantages 
of consultation and joint planning have become so evident. And 
productivity—the very key to our future success? It has to be planned 
also: between employers and trade unions, between governments and 
industry. It will not just happen: it will have to be made to happen. 
Everything worth while is the product of conscious action and ‘co- 
operation. oe eset 

This, in modern conditions, means planning the introduction and 
use of new machines and new methods for entire industries, since 
you cannot abolish restrictions for the benefit of individual concerns 
and leave them in existence to the detriment of others. We have 
accepted the principle of full employment by which we mean no sub- 
stantial amount of unemployment at any time. Full employment must 
be planned for continuously. It necessitates fitting private capital 
expenditure as well as public capital expenditure into the national 
emp!/oyment budget. : 5 : 

You may think that much I have said is obvious. So much the better. 
That would mean that my contention, that planning and. free enterprise 
are compatibles and complementaries, is accepted. I, certainly, believe 
that if we wish to hold our place in international trade, to increase 
production and consumption at home, and to take our full part in the 
future development of the world, we shall have to encourage the 
maximum growth of initiative and enterprise by leaving full scope and 
real incentive for these qualities in our economic planning. But we 
shall have to plan —Third Programme = 
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‘The People’s Houses’ 


By CLEEVE BARR 


6 HE people’s houses ’, is a phrase used by Mr. Macmillan, the 
Minister for Housing and Local Government, to describe the 
twenty new specimen designs recently issued to local authori- 
ties, which he hopes will become the typical council houses of 

the next few years. These designs are put.forward, perhaps rather 

optimistically, by the Government as a means of helping local councils 
to build more houses from the same total pool of available materials 

labour and money. It is intended to achieve this, first by building a 

greater proportion of smaller (or two-bedroom) houses, secondly by 

ecénomies in plan arrangements, thirdly by reducing the overall sizes 
of houses generally. Local authorities are not rigidly bound to adhere 
to these plans in detail (provided they observe certain minimum room 
sizes), and the reduced overall areas are in fact permissive. The 
Minister, however, exercises close financial control over all local 


authority housing and is certain to require these or equivalent - 


economies. 

It is, I know, easy and not always useful to criticise any attempt at 
economy in building, for the mean appearance and lack of space and 
amenities which result. But I propose to devote some time to this 


because I believe the new economies do represent a drastic deterioration | 


in our housing standards, and because I believe that alternative positive 
measures are practicable within our industry to achieve a much greater 
total production of houses without such a reduction in standards. 
Before discussing the designs in detail, it would be well to consider 
how big—or rather how small—a ‘minimum’ house should be. The 
typical council house between the wars had a total floor area of between 
750 and 850 square feet. It had usually three bedrooms upstairs and a 
large kitchen-living room with cooking range and small scullery down- 
stairs. The bathroom was often downstairs too. The chief defects of 
this house were the mixing together of cooking, eating and all other 
social activities, and a quite inadequate total living space. Architects, 
no less than tenants, were aware of these defects, and there was, during 
this period, a continuous struggle (by no means yet concluded) for the 
improvement of standards and for the recognition and employment 
of architects by local authorities. The first really great step forward 
came with the Dudley Committee Report of 1944. This committee 
established the basic standards of post-war housing, later embodied in 


the Housing Manuals. After a study of tenants’ habits and the functions 
of house spaces, the committee recommended 900 square feet (exclud- 
ing stores) as an absolute minimum total floor area for a three-bedroom 
house, if the serious defects of pre-war housing were to be avoided. In 
the new designs, the average total floor area is only 847 square feet, 
that is a reduction of over 50 square feet on the Dudley standard, and 
over 100 square feet on what local authorities have, in fact, been build- 
ing in recent years. It is claimed that this reduction has been cleverly 
achieved without sacrifice of essential standards. I cannot agree that 
architects are so much more clever today than they were eight years 
ago, that they can squeeze a 900 square foot house into an 847 square 
foot space without serious loss or distortion. I think that both archi- 
tectural considerations and amenity have been sacrificed. 

The chief characteristic of the new designs is the reduction in 
“circulation area’—that is space taken up by entrance lobby, stairs, 
landings and passages. The main rooms maintain the same minimum 
floor areas as were laid down by the Dudley Committee. Extraordinary 
ingenuity has been displayed by the Ministry technicians in achieving 
this reduction. The stairs and entrance hall are cramped, narrow and 
mean. There is no longer space for a perambulator in the entrance hall 
and, in some cases, no space at all.for hats and coats either. The 
entrance lobby, congested with doors, slap against the foot of the ~ 
stairs, is often so tight that the doorways leading, from it and the 
bottom steps of the stairs have to be set on a splay to give minimum 
passage way. All the old devices of the years before the war for com- 
pressing stairs into impossibly small spaces are back again—odd shaped 
steps, winders, and bulkheads—that is, splayed projections in the floors 
of rooms over stairs. On paper, thé areas.of main rooms have been 
maintained at their previous level, but as a result of cramming rooms 
of this area into a smaller house area, not only are stairs and lobbies 
cramped, but the rooms themselves suffer from projections and in some 
cases are extremely narrow (below Dudley recommended standards). 
For example, there is a living-room only nine feet six inches wide, and 
a dining space only seven feet wide. This question of space within a 
house, and gogd clean room shapes which give a feeling of space, seems 
to me to matter more than almost anything else. We are in danger, on 


grounds of expediency, of throwing away a basic post-war standard, 
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_ cut space. 


A pair of semi-detached ‘ people’s houses’ near Market Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire, opened on January 23 by the Minister of Housing 


the Dudley Committee minimum of 900 square feet, which, once it is 
lost, no amount of jig-saw puzzle ingenuity can replace. An under- 
sized house in 1952 will remain an undersized house in 2012—the 
minimum period for which a council house is designed to last. 

The Minister estimates that the amount of money saved on the new 
house designs is in the order of £150 a house. The bulk of this is 
accounted for by the saving in external walls due to arranging houses 
in terraces, by reducing ceiling heights and so on. The actual saving 
due to a reduction in floor area of 50 square feet is not more than £50 
a house, and probably less. Would not local authorities be wise— 
to the extent that they are compelled to make ecoromies—to maintain 
the Dudley Committee overall space standards, and to omit fittings and 
finishings to an equivalent amount? As regards fittings and finishings, 
there are, of course, no luxuries left (no refrigerators, or marble halls, 
or hardwood -floors)—but, if further economies have to be made, I 
would rather cut out cupboard doors, picture 
rails, even plaster in some of the rooms, than 


This very lack of space in the present 
designs nullifies the two points about them 
which would otherwise be most commend- 
able—namely, the arrangement in terraces 
and whole-house heating. Eighteen out of the 
twenty designs are terrace houses—a real 
breakaway from the blight of the semi- 
detached council house pair. This is some- 
thing for which architects, on aesthetic 
grounds, have waged a struggle with only 
local successes for many years. Now the battle 
is won, and the basis is laid for regaining in 
our housing estates something of the urbanity, 
character and pleasant groupings, which, 
historically, have formed an essential part of 
English tradition. But one of the problems of: 
terraces is that of providing access to the 
‘back of the intermediate houses. Generally 
this has been by back paths or by tunnels 
between each pair of houses. Both are 
unpopular for social reasons. In the new 
plans, access to the back is generally through 
the house itself, via an internal store. The 
store in council houses has always been some- 
thing of an eyesore, whether attached to the_ 
house as a lean-to or located separately in 
the garden. By bringing.the store within the 
house, where also it can be approached under 
cover, the new plans mark a great step for- 
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ward in principle. The store, however, now contains rot only cycles, 
garden tools, etc., but also the perambulator, which formerly had space 
in the hall; it also has to serve not oniy as a way through the house for 
the tenants—with garden manure, pea-sticks, and so on—but also as a 
way through for the coalman and dustman to bins located in the back 
garden. In short, the store has only been brought inside the house to com- 
pensate for the loss of circulation space—and this filching of space 
from the store, which is kept to the same size as before, nullifies its 
use as a store. Tenants will unquestionably need to erect their own 
shacks in the garden—just as before—and this is in fact already 
happening in some terrace houses recently built on these lines. The case 
is even worse when, as in one type, coalman ard dustman have to 
go through the front door and entrance lobby, as well as through the 
store, to reach the back. If there is no back access except throught the 
house, coal store and dustbin must surely stay at the fiort of the house 
—and if possible be recessed into it in ventilated compartments acces- 
sible from indoors. 

The second good idea vitiated by lack of space is that of whole-house 
heating—the new jargon for central. heating. Two alternative types of 
plan are illustrated. The first type has a small working kitchen with an 
independent boiler which supplies hot water, and which also operates 
one or two radiators, the only source of heat in the large L-shaped 
living-rcom and dining recess. There is ro fireplace. The open stair- 
case is situated in the living room, and heat passes up the stair from the 
radiator to provide background warmith for the bedrooms. It is stated 
that experimental houses with this form of heating have been tried 
out by the Ministry of Fuel and Power in collaboration with certain 
local authorities, that they have proved popular, that the capital cost 
of installation is higher but that running costs should rot be higher than 
normal heating. Central heating is not, of course, new: in middle- 
class housing the idea is widely accepted. Warm roons throughout the 
house, no draughts, bediooms which can be used for study or play, less 
smoke, more efficient use of fuel—the whole idea is excellent. In these 
plans, however, the staircase is put into the living-room as another 
means of reducing circulation area. Considerable space around the foot 
of the stair is sterilised for any purpose other than as passage way, and 
the effective living area is in practice reduced. The dining recess, 
which serves as a passage from kitchen to living-room, is so narrow 
that the dining table has to be placed with its long side against the 
wall and a sliding door has to be used to the kitchen. 

In the second type, which may prove more popular, heating and hot 
water are provided by a new type of open fire with back boiler in the 
self-coatained living-room. The open staircase is in a dining-hall, which 


8 
Model of, one of the specimen designs for a terrace house for five people. Left: the ground floor, show- 
ing the open stairs in the dining-hall; right, the first floor, with three bedrooms 
Crown Copyright 
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is heated by a radiator, from which, again, warm air passes up the open 
stair to the bedrooms. Here again the dining area is badly cramped 
by the space taken for the’ stair, and an extra fifty or so. square feet 
_ would make all the difference between a reasonably ‘ minimum ” house 
and one which will be a source of exasperation and nervous strain to its 
inhabitants for sixty or maybe a hundred years. It is noteworthy that 
in both types in which open stairs are planned rising out of living 
space, the overall house area has been reduced seventy-five square feet 
below the Dudley standard. 

Of the twenty specimen designs, six are two-bedroom houses, of 
which local authorities are urged to build more. Unquestionably from 
the same pool of bricks and mortar, more two-bedroom houses than 
larger houses could be built; but, of course, it is not a question of 
simple proportion, because every house requires a minimum of certain 


basic components—baths, sinks, grates, rainwater pipes, windows, doors, 


ironmongery, and so on, and these tend to be the most difficult things 
to obtain in times of shortage. Moreover, the extent to which the 
proportion of two-bedroom houses should be increased is on social 
grounds greatly open to controversy, and should really be determined 
by each local authority on the basis of a local housing survey. If 
the present ratio is increased blindly, we may find that we are 
reducing the next generation of council house tenants to sleeping in 
their living-rooms. ; 
Only one of the new designs is a house with one large and two small 
bedrooms. For a married couple: with two children this seems to me 
a much more useful house than one with only two bedrooms. In floor 
area it is only some thirty square feet bigger than the average two- 
bedroom house, yet it is still 110 square feet smaller than the average 
three-bedroom house. If it is desired temporarily for economic reasons 
to increase the proportion of smaller houses, it would be preferable to 
include a considerable percentage of this type, which incidentally has 
one of the best working-kitchen and large living-room arrangements. 
You may well have wondered why it is that all these suggestions for 
increasing the number of houses are negative—that is, why they con- 
sist in cutting down sizes—and why the only new technical idea is that 
of whole-house heating. Can the building industry offer no other 
ideas than these? Mr. Macmillan is relying very largely on the small 
builder to build these ‘ people’s houses ’—that is to say, on the most 
conservative sector of the country’s most backward industry. Produc- 
tivity in the traditional building industry was, according to the Gird- 
wood Committee, twenty per cent. lower in 1949 than it was before 
the war. It was lower then (if one excludes civil engineering and 
foundation work) than it was in 1914, and, according to the Working 
Party Report, it had made then only slight improvement (and that in 
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woodworking machinery) since the middle of the last century. Thou- — 


sands of man-hours are wasted daily on. building-sites throughout the 
country by hand methods of moving tons of heavy materials and by 


handcutting of things to fit—bricks, boards, timber, steel. In spite of 


hundreds of British standard specifications for every conceivable com- 
ponent or building material, we still have no co-ordination of size 
between standard metal windows and standard wooden windows, 
between sizes of sanitary fittings, kitchen fittings, wall boards, doors, 
and so on. 

_ And yet; during the war, in.the creation of non-traditional structures 
for military purposes, like the great concrete floating caissons for Mul- 
berry harbour, the building industry made an enormous contribution, 
quantitatively and from thé point of view of productivity. Since the 
war, the non-traditional housing programme has accounted for over 
thirty per cent. of the new permanent and temporary houses built. 
Some of the better non-traditional permanent houses show equal costs 
with traditional construction and a gross saving in labour of over fifty 
per cent.—and these have not yet been developed to more than a frac- 
tion of their full potentialities. I am not pleading for any particular 
system, but for the application of the kind of new techniques which 
these non-traditional houses have developed, over the whole field of 
housing, by means of regional public-controlled producing agencies. 
The new specimen designs, by reducing all house areas at one stroke, 
even by so niggling an amount, place a direct premium on traditional 
building and put all non-traditional systems which rely on factory 
production of standardised components at a disadvantage. They will 
take much longer to work out new designs to make new jigs and to 
re-tool their factories, and will probably suffer badly. 

The annual house-building programme offers an assured market of, 
say, 200,000 (some say 300,000) houses. What an opportunity is here, 
by taking the fullest advantage of standardisation and prefabrication, 
not only to speed the houses but to provide the basis for a real increase 
in productivity within the industry, by establishing within a limited field 
the co-ordination of standards for housing, the re-tooling of manu- 
facturers’ plants to new sizes, and the production of a limited range 
of the most economic types of building. Why should the Minister not 
call together manufacturers, builders, architects, and the unions,’ to 
start a crusade to raise the level of this obsolescent industry to that of 
any of its engineering counterparts? One can sympathise with the 
technicians who have produced these plans, for, within their terms of 
reference, they have shown remarkable ingenuity—but to increase 
drastically the production of houses within the available materials, 
labour, and money, will require more than this. It will require a major 
operation on the industry itself —Third Programme ses 


News Diary: January 30—February 5, 1952 


Mr. Donald MacGillivray, Colonial Secretary 
in Jamaica, is appointed Deputy High Com- 
missioner in Malaya ae 


British Ambassador to Argentina instructed to 


952— 


Chancellor of the Exchequer’s new economic 
measures 


Admiral McCormick is appointed Supreme 
Allied Commander for the Atlantic 


Thursday, January 31 


Opposition amendment of no confidence in the 


Government defeated in Commons by thirty- 


one votes 

Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
leave London on the first stage of their Royal 
tour 

United: Nations General Assembly discusses 


presence of Chinese Nationalist troops in 
Burma 


Friday, February 1 


Text of new National Health Service Bill 
published 


Commons give second reading 
member’s Bill on law of libel 


to _ private 


Soviet proposal for acceptance together of 
fourteen outstanding applications for U.N. 
membership fails to get necessary majority in 
General Assembly \ 


Saturday, February 2 


United Nations Political, Economic, and Social 
Committees approve proposal to postpone dis- 
cussion 6n Korea until armistice: is reached 


New Egyptian Cabinet meets. British Ambassa- 
dor sees leading Egyptian statesmen 


Wales beat Scotland by eleven points to nil in 
the Rugby Union international match. 


Sunday, February 3 


The French Government proposes new restric- 
tions on imports 


protest over shooting at British party which 
attempted to land in Hope Bay : 


Monday, February 4 


Ministry of Education announces reductions in 
expenditure on building 


Farmers to be given £5 an acre for ploughing 
up grassland to be sown with approved crops 


Egyptian Prime Minister makes statement on 
foreign policy : 
5 + 


Tuesday, February 5 


Debate on foreign affairs opens in House of 
Commons : re 


Dr. Adenauer meets High Commissioners of 
Western Powers 


United Nations General Assembly ends sixth 
session 
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-Anouilh and the French Classical Tradition 


By MERLIN THOMAS 


O French dramatist has ever attained lasting success in the 

English theatre. Racine, perhaps the greatest, is untranslat- 

able; Moliére has never caught on since the eighteenth 

century; Corneille, Marivaux,- Hugo, Musset are virtually 
unknown: true, during the past twenty or thirty years there has been 
-much intellectual interest in contemporary French drama and there 
have been many. translations, but no French playwright can be said to 
have become established in the English repertoire. 

In the past year or two there has been a sudden vogue for the plays 
of Jean Anouilh. All his major works have been heard over here, in 
one way or another. Our dramatic critics have wavered between 
qualified approval and sarcasm; but with the English public—and not 
only the London public—Anouilh has been a decided success. In 
France, where he has been known for twenty years or so, he has become 
since the war unquestionably the most successful contemporary play- 
wright. Of course, it is too early to say whether Anouilh will last in 
England. But in a way it is both puzzling and exciting. In Britain, 
suddenly popular, is a French dramatist writing within that very French 
classical tradition which has never caught on here. I must support my 
contention that he writes in the classical tradition. To do that, I shall 
first have to examine some of the statements that have been made 
about him. Then I shall want to suggest some reasons for his popularity. 


Technical Skill 
Our critics have been almost unanimous in praising Arouilh’s tech- 


~ nical skill. His outlook on life, however, has given rise to much 


discussion. There are, in particular, two statements about him that have 
been recurring a great deal, both of which I.consider to be misleading. 
The first is that he is an Existentialist. This is a view that has been 
expressed by papers of widely differing intellectual pretensions. When 
* Antigone ’ was presented a year or two back, the Sunday Times review 
was headed ‘ An Existentialist play’. Very recently, the Daily Herald 
has said that ‘Ardéle’ is a prime specimen of ‘ France’s post-war 
degenerate existentialist drama’. The Evening Standard, lumping 
together ‘ Eurydice’ and ‘ Ardele’ with Sartre’s ‘Huis Clos’ and 
‘Cocteau’s ‘ Les Parents Terribles ’, speaks of the ‘ pessimistic logic of 
Existentialism ’. I am.not concerned with whether it is silly to use the 
term Existentialist as a term of abuse or not, but rather to point out 
that Anouilh is not an Existentialist. This could be shown in many ways. 

For instance, Existentialist views on choice are totally opposed to 
those of Anouilh. Given two courses of action between which to choose, 
an Anouilh character reaches a decision by reasoning, by weighing the 
arguments on each side, in the belief that it is possible to determine 
which is the right, the-better alternative. In ‘ Antigone’, Créon nearly 
persuades Antigone to accept the safety he offers, by a series of effective 
arguments. When Antigone at length refuses. his offer, she has a simple 
reason to give for her choice. The Existentialist view on choice, as found 


in Sartre, is totally different. There is no way of-knowing whether one 
“alternative is better than another, no compelling reason to prefer one 
‘to the other. Not the method of choice, but’the act of choosing matters.. 
This leads up to the theories about ‘ engagement’, or commitment, to 


a course of action once choice has been made. 

To make this difference in attitude clear, here are examples. First, a 
situation in Sartre’s novel Le Sursis. Mathieu, standing on the Pont 
Neuf, lcoks down at the river, and contemplates suicide. ‘ It would be 
sufficient for him to lean over a little further, and he would have 
made his choice for eternity. . . . Why not? He had no particular 
reason to let himself slide, but neither had he any reason to stop 
himself doing so... . This is now true, I am going to kill myself. 
Suddenly he decided not to do it. He decided: this will only be a test’. 
How different is Anouilh’s treatment of a moment of decision can be 
seen from this passage where Antigone explains to Créon her reasons 
for rejecting his prosaic version of happiness. ‘ Happiness. . . . What 
will my happiness be? What kind of happy woman will Antigone 
become? What meanness will she have to commit day by day so as to 
tear off with her teeth her little shred of happiness? Tell me, to whom 
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will she have to lie, to whom smile, to whom sell herself? Whom must 
she allow to die, her eyes averted? ’ 

Nor is Anouilh concerned with other Existentialist doctrines, as those 
on ‘engagement’, ‘liberté’, and ‘ mauvaise foi’. Moreover—and this 
is a point I shall want to take up again later—Anouilh is not a philo- 
sopher in the strict sense of the word. He is a moralist, holding a 
straightforward and consistent set of views on life, but he merely states 
them» and uses them in dramatic situations, without giving them 
philosophical justification. 

The second statement that is commonly made about Anouilh is that 
he is unduly, morbidly, embittered and gloomy. ‘ Eurydice’ (here 
known as ‘ Point of Departure’) and, in particular, ‘ Ardéle’ have 
given rise to attacks on his pessimism. The Sunday Chronicle’s theatre 
critic, for instance, stated that ‘ Ardéle’ ends as ‘a violent and bitter 
denunciation of the sexual appetites and moral bankruptcy of man- 
kind’. The Observer notice referred to its ‘ defeatism, its mocking at 
love, its warped philosophies ’. And the Daily Worker, for once in step 
with its bourgeois contemporaries, thought that ‘ Anouilh’s philosophy 
is an affront, an attempt to deny that man is capable of rising above 
animalism ’. Pessimism should not, of course, be a pejorative label in 
criticism, in any case. But such remarks as I have quoted are also 
unjust. Though he is frequently bitter on the subjects of hypocrisy 
and poverty, Anouilh is in fact an idealist. 

And now I shall stop criticising the critics and make some con- 
structive statements about Anouilh. The principal claim I would make 
for him is simplicity, in ideas and in language. His ideas are of a 
kind that provide an effective device for tragedy, and one for comedy. 
As I have said, they are those of a moralist rather than those of a 
philosopher: in other words, he makes observations on and criticisms 
of human behaviour but does not deal in abstract ideas, as, for instance, 
does Sartre. This, I think, is important. In my view the contemporary 
French theatre is endangered by philosophers. The theatre is not the 
place to expound complicated philosophical theories, because the spec- 
tator must be stirred instantaneously. His emotions must be affected 
before his intellect. No matter how brilliantly written a play may be, 
if the spectator has not been moved and if on leaving the theatre all 
he can say to himself is that it was interesting, even though the meaning 
was not clear, and that he must go and read it carefully, then that 
play has failed as a play. Sartre and Camus sometimes produce this 
effect; Anouilh never. His dramatic meaning is at once clear, and he 
does move the spectator; that does not mean that his plays do not 
contain plenty to stimulate thought subsequently. He uses the language 
of everyday speech, readily intelligible, direct, forceful, yet heightened 
by the use of careful rhythms and of certain recurring images. 


The Convention of the English 
Tt-is the examination of these qualities of simplicity that points to 
the- links between. Anouilh and the French classical tradition. In 


Corneille, the spectator has to accept the convention of a. certain ‘atti- 


tude to life in order to appreciate the tragic situations. He has to 
grant the conflict between love and duty—both shown as virtuous 
impulses—in which duty triumphs. In Racine, the spectator has a 
different conflict to watch: often, again, between love and duty, but 
here with love usually shown as sexual passion, sometimes evil, and 
nearly always irresistible. In Anouilh’s tragedies (or Piéces Noires as 
he calls them), we have to accept the convention of a conflict between 
the purity of individuals and the corruption of society. The heroes and 
heroines in ‘Anouilh’s plays begin by seeking to win happiness from life. ° 
But even stronger is their yearning for pureté. Anouilh’s attitude on 
love is idealistic. He believes it to be the only thing that can save man 
from being defiled and contaminated by surrounding ugliness. How- 
ever, the protagonists usually have an environment or a past that 
prevents or would in time prevent their love from bringing this sal- 
vation. Faced with this situation—the loss of pureté and the temptation 
to accept sale bonheur—they reject life and choose death or separation. 
This is what happens in ‘La Sauvage’, which we have lately heard 
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on the air, one of his most important plays. Thérése, daughter of 
impoverished and ignoble parents who had prostituted her at the age 
of fourteen, decides to leave the rich Florent, who loves her and whom 
she loves, on the eve of her wedding. The same motif recurs in ‘ Anti- 
gone’, ‘ Eurydice ’, ‘ Roméo et Jeannette’. If their past does not weigh 
the lovers down, then the result is pure happiness in a world of fantasy 
and we have a comedy or Piéce Rose, like ‘Le Bal des Voleurs’ or 
‘Léocadia’. One of the characters in ‘ Le Bal des Voleurs ’, speaking 
of the heroine, says: ‘ fuliette sera sauvée parce qwelle est romanesque 
et simple. C’est une grace qui n’est pas donnée a toutes’. 


The Hero’s Capacity for Happiness and Suffering 

- The words hero and heroine have a special importance for Anouilh. 
Heroes are big people—not in social or political stature necessarily, 
but in capacity for happiness, for conflict, and for suffering. This atti- 
tude goes back past naturalism, past Diderot and eighteenth-century 
bourgeois tragedy. Apart from the social change ‘appropriate to our 
century, it is near the attitude of Corneille and Racine, almost Jansenist 
at times. Ordinary people accept life and make the best of it, despite 
its meanness, pettiness, and hypocrisy. But the elect, the ‘heroes’, in 
preserving their ideals, must sometimes say ‘no’ to life and choose 
death. The quotation from ‘ Antigone’, which I gave earlier, was one 
instance of this refusal of life; here is another from ‘Roméo et 
Jeannette ’. Frédéric is trying to make Jeannette accept life as it is: 
©... On doit sortir un jour de son monde d’enfant, et accepter que tout 
ne soit pas aussi beau que lorsqu’on était petit’. And Jeannette replies: 
“Fe ne veux pas devenir grande. fe ne veux pas apprendre a dire out. 
Tout est trop laid’. 

Almost exactly the same words are to be found in ‘ Antigone’, and 
this leads me to the consideration of another way in which I have 
said he is simple, and another way in which he may be compared with 
the seventeenth-century dramatists: in his use of language. The repeti- 
tion of words and images is deliberate, and plays a great part in his 
characterisation. For instance, in the Piéces Noires, most of the heroines 
are described at one time or another in some of the following terms: 
petite, noire, maigre, mal peignée, sauvage, dure, exigeante, pure. 
Certain words are constantly being juxtaposed, such as sale bonheur. 
A frequent image used about the intensest love is that of love as a 
kind of camaraderie. This figure recurs for instance in ‘ L’Hermine’, 
‘Roméo et Jeannette’, and ‘ Eurydice’. The effect of these devices is 
like that of the deliberately repetitive vocabulary in Corneille and 
Racine. Once used to the respective conventions, when a Cornelian 
heroine employs for the first time the words ‘ Ma gloire .. .’, we know 
at once what kind of character we are about to watch; similarly, in 
Anouilh, when we hear the words ‘dure, exigeante’ applied to a 
character, we recognise the ‘pure’ heroine. Again, in Racine, when 
we hear the words ‘ fe brile . . .” we know that they describe passion 
in the Racinian sense. In Anouilh the words ‘Mon Camarade ...’ 
between man and woman instantly denote the presence of love in the 
Anouilh idealised manner. There are similar comic devices too. 

Another feature Anouilh shares with the French classical dramatists 
is an unerring sense of the theatrical value of rhythm and climax. The 
big speeches have a definite pattern, sometimes rising in force and 
speed to great violence, sometimes falling away in lyrical sadness to 
repose. Here is an instance of the suppleness of the original text in 
the words of Antigone defying Créon at the climax of the play. Créon 
has said that the obstinate pride of Oedipe, her father, has made her 
ugly in her anger: , 

“Oui, je suis laide! C’est ignoble, n’est-ce-pas, ces cris, ces sursauts, 
cette lutte de chiffonniers. Papa nest devenu beau qu’aprés, quand il a 
été bien stir, enfin, qwil avait tué son pére, que c’était bien avec sa meére 
quil avait couché. Et que rien, plus rien, ne pouvait le sauver. Alors, il 
s'est calmé tout dun coup, il a eu comme un sourire, et il est devenu 
beau. C’était fini. Il n’a plus eu qu’a fermer les yeux pour ne plus vous 
voir! Ah! vas tétes, vos pauvres tétes de candidats au bonheur! C’est 
vous qui étes laids, méme les plus beaux. Vous avez tous quelque chose 


de laid au coin de l'oeil ou de la bouche. Tu Vas bien dit tout a Vheure, 
Créon, la cuisine. Vous avez des tétes de cuisiniers!’ 


This is a language which is, in the good sense of the phrase, highly 
theatrical. And moreoyer, the author controls the actor—as in seven- 
teenth-century French tragedy. There is, at least in French, only one 
way for the actor to take any given speech—that way is dictated by 
the speech rhythms and the sounds. : 
There is’ one more obyious link with the seventeenth century: the 
use-of themes from antiquity. It is often asked why so many modern 
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French dramatists—Cocteau, Gide, Giraudoux, Obey, Sartre, Camus, 
Anouilh—have continually gone back to Greece and Rome for their 
material? Why such lack of inventiveness? There are undeniable advan- 
tages for a contemporary writer. For one thing, the French theatre-goer 
is used to this as an accepted theatrical convention. (A reading of 
Racine’s prefaces shows very. clearly how he modernised .his themes 
to suit the seventeenth century.) But there is a more important reason, 
too. The names Antigone, Eurydice, Médée have associations for the 
spectator before the play opens, and the overtones they provide are 
immensely powerful. The spectator is invited not to concentrate on 
what is going to happen, but rather on how and, even more, on why. 
The feeling of inevitability so necessary to this kind of tragedy is if 
anything strengthened by foreknowledge. : 

The Piéces Roses display certain of the French classical tendencies, 
too, though not all. They are not comédies de caractére in the Moliére 
manner, though the grotesques have some of the Moliére characteristics. 
They are more akin to Marivaux and to the Comédies et Proverbes 
of Musset, in that their most striking quality is the particularly French 
vein of fantaisie. acta 

There is another category of plays, which Anouilh has called Piéces 
Brillantes—‘ L’Invitation au Chateau’ is an example. Here Anouilh is 
perhaps less successful for, entertaining though they are, these plays 
tend to depend rather on professional slickness: ‘Ring Round the 
Moon’ is an example—a delightful evening’s entertainment which 
depends in large measure on décor and ingenious stage de- 
vices. The more recent ‘ Ardéle’ seems to me to mark the beginning 
of a new: manner. It is not an assault on love itself, nor 
does it contain a condemnation of all mankind. Here, with wit and 
great violence, Anouilh attacks lust masquerading as love. When Ardéle © 
and her lover kill themselves at the end, and Nicolas, who is the pur 
character of the play, is reduced to despair, then the laughter that has 
been provoked throughout the play is stilled; the acrid criticism of 
immorality that the work contains is suddenly made clear. The moralist. 
has made his point against hypocrisy, and once again the purs in this 
life have been overcome by a corrupting environment. This mixture of 
farce and high seriousness is often present in Anouilh, but. up to 
‘ Ardéle’ the proportions had always been reversed. ‘ Colombe ’, which 
has just made its début in London, is mainly in this manner, too, as is 
the most recent of his plays, ‘ La Valse des Toréadors ’, which opened in 
Paris at the beginning of January. 

Anouilh’s fierce social criticism, and his bitterness against contem- 
porary society, against poverty, and, above all, against hypocrisy in all 
its forms, are important elements throughout his work; unrelieved they 
would hardly attract the mass of the theatre-going public. But his ideal- 
ism about love, always present, is there to offset all this, and to provide. 
a touching and hence attractive nobility and tenderness. Anouilh’s 
technical competence in characterisation and structure contributes to his 
success, but his hold over the public comes from the ability—essential 
to any worthy dramatist—to compel both laughter and tears. 


A Criticism of ‘Colombe’ 

In pointing out the parallels between Anouilh and the great French 
classical dramatists, I am not trying to suggest that he is of their 
stature. I am not trying to assess his merit. I feel, however, that he is 
interesting because he is unlike all his contemporaries in France. His 
classical simplicity and his dramatic system are peculiar to him. To 
balance the praise that seems implicit in some of these remarks, I 
could bring against some of his plays charges of facile slickness, of — 
hurried, careless writing, of being vulgarly melodramatic—notably. 
*Romeéo et Jeannette ’, “ L’Invitation au Chateau’, and ‘ La Répétition ’. 
But I have tried simply to indicate what he is after, what his plays are 
like, and how he obtains his effects. In a number of instances his 
English producers have missed the point, or have altered the tone. In 
a recent edition of ‘The Critics’ this was admitted to be the case in 
the London production of ‘Colombe’. What the English public has 
often been given has not been Anouilh at all. It is therefore perhaps 
not so surprising that some of the press notices about his plays have 
been: misleading. 

In England Anouilh has not yet been given much of a chance to 
show whether he has more than those undeniable features that have 
brought him popular success. To give him this chance producers must 
understand this system; to do that they must see how firmly he stands 
in the French classical tradition and must know something about that 
tradition. And I do not believe that that is too much to ask. - 

—Third Programme 
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Rebellion of the Young 


By LESLIE PAUL 


EAR friends of a hundred years hence, I find it most hard 
to think of you as remote. Some of you will be the sons 
and daughters of children now born, so that I can already 
speak with your fathers. And so—I do not idealise you. I 
do not believe you are living in a utopia. On the contrary, being the 
kind of people we are, I foresee that you are faced with enormous 
social and spiritual problems. And for some of these, on behalf of 
my times, I apologise. For many of the things we are now doing and 


‘saying will have created the legacy of confusion you are compelled to 


clear up. I expect you will be baffled by us—certainly by the outbreaks 
of barbarism and inhumanity amongst us during the past forty years. 


Difficulties of Understanding 

Mark you, the difficulty you must have in understanding our age, 
we find in looking back at others. We cannot understand why those 
inventive, energetic factory owners of the early nineteenth century were 
so callous about mine and factory conditions, or why the truly devout 
of the seventeenth century could not see the Christian ruin they were 


_ accomplishing by religious wars. One of the difficulties of understanding 


history comes from the fact that what gets into the records and the 
textbooks is always a tidied-up version of what happened. So what you 
may.be reading as our history is a rationalisation by some genius of 
your times based on the documentations of ours. Will it be real history? 
For there is, ds a matter of fact, in every time, an inarticulate history: 
the history made by peoples who do not write their motives down in 
programmes, reports, or statistics, but who simply, and with some 
stubborness, live their lives as they wish. 

Therefore, to illustrate the eruption of barbarism into our proudly 
scientific age let me tell you of one incident in European history 
which I am prepared to wager you will not find in your textbooks. In 
1920, that year of post-war chaos, a youth, a veritable Pied Piper, 
appeared in Thuringia leading a ‘New Throng’. His delirious young 
followers had decided to throw off the present and march into the 
blue. Wherever he and his band appeared they danced and sang, 
winding through the streets, filling the squares, stopping the traffic. 
And wherever they danced the citizens were caught by the madness too. 
The burghers left their shops and offices, the waiters the cafés, the 
factories came to a standstill and everyone danced with the youths in 
the streets. As a climax the young Messiah addressed the crowds, saying 
that the harsh reality of their lives was nothing but appearance, true 
life began with dancing, so let them throw off the present and follow 
him. And they did. Police sent to restore order to the region were 
infected too, threw down their hats and capes, and joined in the 
dancing. That is just one of many queer, ecstatic experiences to be 
found in obscure chronicles, and it lights up the longings of a whole 
generation. ; 

Round about the beginning of this century a new self-consciousness 
began to grow among the very young. In Germany, some secondary- 
school boys were so affected by an itch to wander, and to be different, 
that they formed themselves into little bands of self-styled vagrants who 
tramped through the countryside in strange costumes, singing to the 
music of lutes, or met secretly after school in huts in damp potato fields. 
What were they after? They hardly knew themselves, except that they 
were stifled by the bourgeois life of their parents. In that guzzling life 
the young were not expected to be young, but miniature adults: the 
little boys wore ‘ Fauntleroy’ suits, with lace collars and cufts, and long 
hair, or toy uniforms; the youths wore stiff shirts and hard collars 
and hats, girls wore replicas of their mothers’ dresses. Their social 
lives were modelled on adult pleasures—cards, calling, formal dances, 
and so on. The new vagrants hated this stupid life: they were against 
its emptiness and lack of spirituality. They were against the successful 
materialism of the growing industrial’ society. The churches no longer 
provided them with an outlet because the churches were themselves 
corrupted by and appeared defenceless before scientific criticism. So— 
back to nature! How typical they were of their generation is shown by 
the rapid growth of youth leagues in Germany in the first twenty-five 


years of this century. It has been authoritatively said that no vital young 
fellow between the ages of twelve and twenty-five could escape their 
influence in the years between the wars. 5 

The crazy litte wandering societies, which the school authorities had 
tried to ban at the beginning of the century, became the way of life 
of a whole German generation. And one league of the young spoke for 
many when it declared: ‘ We are united in our hatred of the institutions 
of this life and of this time. We ask ourselves: Who is to blame for this 
culture? The grown-ups! The task. is to organise for the class-war 
of youth! ’ And the strange thing is that when Hitler appeared on 
the scene—I do not have to give your age his story—he appeared as a 
youth-movement type: bareheaded, with a long lock of hair falling over 
his face, a vegetarian, teetotaller, non-smoker—who was also an 
enthusiastic front-line soldier. The youth movements understood him. 
I am not going to say that the German youth movements produced 
Hitlerism. That would be a falsification of history. But they did produce 
the ethos in which he could flourish. That is the point. 

But why speak only of Germany? In America, too, at the turn 
of the century, a movement of Woodcraft Indians appeared among 
town youths. This movement, under the leadership of the naturalist, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, glorified the Red Indian culture displaced 
by the white American and sought to build up a system of training 
based essentially on primitive stoicism. And Seton’s reaction was only 
part of a general attack on civilisation at that time. It was a day when 
solemn, bespectacled scholars, lapped round by all the comforts and 
supports of-civilisation, wrote earnest volumes about its ‘ decay’ or its 
“cause and cure’. The infection went so deep in these Woodcraft 
Indians that their leader could hardly find a good word to say for the 
white man. Seton wrote that ‘No world movement ever grew as a 
mere doctrine. It must have a noble exemplar’. The exemplar he 
chose was the Red Indian of Fenimore Cooper and Longfellow. 


Britain’s Youth Movement 

The world movement of youth of which Seton dreamed was born, as 
it happened, soon after in Britain, and it was the creation of the man 
then known as General Baden-Powell—or, to boys such as I was then, 
‘ B.P.’. B.P. was moved by intensely patriotic motives. But what he toe 
promoted was a return to the primitive as a training ground for the boy 
—a return to woodcraft and scouting, and an exaltation of the virtues 
of trappers and frontiersmen. British youth were just as much stifled as 
German youth, and it was upon these propositions that they seized with a 
glorious enthuisasm, and almost before Baden-Powell had got the whole 
thing cut and dried, bands of boys of all classes appeared in the 
countryside clad in slouch hats, carrying broomsticks, wearing shorts, 
and putting into practice their own boyish rearrangement of B.P.’s order 
of educational priorities. 

I would say then, taking my stand upon this evidence, that there has 
been a tremendous upsurge among the young during the first half of 
this century and that this is indeed related to the barbarism of our 
times. But notice that I said related. I would not like to say that the 
youth movement is the barbarism itself, at least in the derogatory sense 
in which I have used that word. I know quite well what was in the 
minds of the youngsters who joined these youth leagues. They wanted 
to let some fresh air into the stuffy, upholstered way of life we had 
inherited from the Victorian era. They were bored by second-hand 
contacts with everything. They wanted to get at things for themselves. 
And in trying to do this, how completely they changed the whole way 
of life of the Anglo-Saxon nations! I wish that I could contrast for 
you in two film flashes the typical week-end of Britain at the beginning 
of the century, with its over-eating, its conventional churchgoing, its 
boredom, too, with the week-end at mid-century, with the roads full 
of cyclists and cars and the fantastically clad groups of young hikers 
making their strenuous way over moor and mountain. You would 
see that something new had entered our social picture, a new delight in 


-physical action, far less shame or self-consciousness about the body, 


(continued on page 231) 
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The Conduct of the War 


By 


N the history of the past ten years, there is, I think, a peculiar 

irony. In January 1942, when Mr. Churchill was in Washington 

for the first time as Prime Minister, the greatest worry for him 

and for the President was the fear that Russia and China might 
collapse or come to terms with the enemy. But in January 1952, it 
was the new-found power of Russia and China that provided the main 
problems for discussion when Mr. Churchill made his most recent visit 
to the White House. In Russia’s case, of course,.this power is the 
direct result of the victory the United Nations gained over Germany 
and Japan, but what I want to do is to consider how this came about, 
and to what extent it was the result of the policy pursued by the 
Western Allies during the war. I think this is an appropriate moment 
to re-examine our conduct of the war, and, in doing so, I want to 
reconstruct the background of some of the major war-time decisions, 
in the hope of finding out how it was the Anglo-American alliance 
worked in practice, and why, for all our victories in the field, we failed 
to gain a more tolerable peace. How was it that in the process of 
crushing Nazi Germany and liberating western Europe, we allowed the 
Soviet Union to gain control of eastern Europe, and to become the 
dominant power on the Continent? Was this inevitable? 


Could Russia Survive? 

In December 1941, when Mr. Churchill went to Washington, Hitler 
was master of Europe. His armies were on the outskirts of Leningrad 
and Moscow. He had nothing to fear in the west, since nearly all the 
immediate resources of Britain and the United States were engaged 
in containing the Japanese. Japan was in command of far eastern 
waters and it was not impossible that the Axis Powers would join 
forces in the Indian Ocean, for there was little the west could do to 
prevent Russia going down. In the first half of 1942 the Western Allies 
were to lose two ships for every one they could build, and as long these 
losses continued they could not bring any substantial forces into action 
in Europe. Of course we were confident that Germany would eventually 
be defeated, but few of us dreamt that Russia might emerge as the 
mightiest power in Europe. What concerned us then was not Russia’s 

’ expansion, but her very survival. : 

It seemed that Stalin’s regime had been shaken to its roots, not only 
by military defeat but by the series of disastrous political miscalcula- 
tions which had begun when Russia and Germany had signed their 
pact of non-aggression on the eve of the war. At that time—in August 
1939—-Stalin appears to have believed that he was turning Hitler 
westward, into a war of attrition with the Western Powers—a war which 
would leave Europe vulnerable to communist penetration. But Hitler 
gained such a tremendous victory in the west for the very reason that he 
was able to concentrate all his forces on one front. While 130 German 
divisions were engaged in the Battle of France, Hitler had only seven 
divisions in Poland, watching the Red Army. Stalin was naturally 
alarmed by this victory, and he took prompt advantage of Germany’s 
weakness in the east. He already had possession of eastern Poland, 
and now he absorbed the little Baltic States and demanded that 
Rumania should surrender her northern provinces—Bessarabia and 
Bukovina. Hitler advised the Rumanians to give way, but he proceeded 
to treble his forces in Poland, and to warn the Kremlin that henceforth 
Germany would guarantee Rumania’s territorial integrity. 

At this stage—with France defeated and the British expelled from 
the Continent—Hitler was ready to come to terms with Britain, so that 
he could attack Russia without involving himself in that ‘war on two 
fronts’ which he had sworn to avoid. With the Russians in Bessarabia, 
barely 100 miles from the Rumanian oilfields, Hitler dared not embark 
on a prolonged struggle with the British Commonwealth—and after 
his defeat in the Battle of Britain he knew this struggle would be 
prolonged. In the hope of escaping from this dilemma, Hitler made 
another approach to Russia. In November 1940, Molotov was invited 
to Berlin and there he was offered a substantial share in the ‘ partition 
of the British Empire’, which was, so Hitler said, ‘a gigantic world- 
wide estate in bankruptcy’. Molotov’s response was cautious and 
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critical, and it. revealed, I think, the historic continuity of Russian 
foreign policy. Ribbentrop suggested to Molotov that the four’ great 


totalitarian powers—Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan—should divide 


the world between them and agree upon spheres of influence that would’ 
preclude the possibility of their coming into conflict with each other. 
Ribbentrop proposed that they should all ‘direct the momentum of 
their Jebensraum expansion southward ’, since Russia by turning south 
would find, he said, ‘ her natural outlet to the sea’. 

Molotov replied: ‘Which sea?’ And in this question we have, I 
think, the real issue between the Soviet Union and Germany, for 
Molotov made it clear that Russia would not be satisfied merely with 
access to the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. Her ‘ natural outlet’ 
was through the Black Sea and the Bosphorus into the Mediterranean; 
and so she would not give up her interest in Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania, nor for that matter in the Balkans generally, nor in Poland. 


“Paper agreements’, said Molotov, ‘ could not suffice for the Soviet . 


Union; rather she would have to insist on effective guarantees for her 
security ’. By ‘ effective guarantees ’ Molotov meant physical possession, 
or domination, of those strategic areas which lay within the sphere of 
Soviet ambitions. 

Following this conference, Stalin ‘ accepted in principle’ the German 


proposal for a four-power alliance, but sought to impose conditions 


which would have made Hitler permanently dependent on the good 
graces of the Soviet Union for the supplies of oil he needed for the 
conquest of Britain. Stalin demanded control of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, and—perhaps more significant for us today—he asked 
Hitler to recognise the Persian Gulf area as ‘ the centre of the aspira- 
tions of the Soviet Union ’. 

In the week before Molotoy’s visit to Berlin Roosevelt had been 
re-elected President for a third term. This event convinced Hitler 
that the United States would eventually enter the war and that before 
this occurred he must do one of two things: either consolidate his 
position in the west by subduing Britain, or remove the threat in the 
east by defeating the Soviet Union. He could invade Russia with his 
existing war machine in 1941, but he could not invade Britain until 
he had fundamentally reorganised the Wehrmacht and the German 
war economy in order to place the main striking power in the hands of 
the Luftwaffe and the Navy. Yet this could not be done as long as 
he had to maintain in eastern Europe an army large enough to keep 
Russia neutral and to intimidate Stalin into delivering the oil and raw 
materials Germany would need for the war against Britain. Accordingly, 
when Goering and Raeder tried to persuade him to concentrate first on 
driving the British from the Mediterranean, Hitler replied: ‘In view 
of Russia’s inclination to interfere in the affairs of the Balkans, we 
must at all costs eliminate the last remaining enemy on the Continent 
before coming to grips with Britain’. - 
Stalin at the Dinner Table On 

Those words were spoken in December 1940. One year later it 
seemed that Hitler was on the point of achieving this purpose. He 
was, as I have said, master of Europe, and both Churchill and Roosevelt 
feared that Stalin might make a separate peace. White Russia and the 
Ukraine had been overrun; the Wehrmacht had been welcomed as a 
liberating army, and by December 4, 1941, its vanguard was fighting 
in the suburbs of Moscow within sight of the Kremlin. Inside the 
Kremlin that night Stalin gave a dinner. The guest of honour was the 
Polish Prime Minister, General Sikorski. ‘ At the height of the party’, 
says one of the General’s colleagues, ‘ when Sikorski believed he had 
found some mellowness in the man, Stalin turned to him and said: 
“Now we will talk about the frontier between Poland and Russia” ’. 

So here, in the moment of apparent defeat, Stalin had his eye on the 
political objective, on the post-war territorial settlement. As the Red 
Army’s fortunes fluctuated, Stalin varied his diplomatic tactics, but 
the long-term purpose of his grand strategy remained the same. Even 
now—with the Germans on the outskirts of Moscow—he sought to 
turn his immediate military weakness to ultimate political advantage. 
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A fortnight later, when Mr. Eden visited Moscow—to prepare the way 
for a treaty of alliance between Britain and the Soviet Union—he 
was confronted with the blunt demand that. the Western Allies must 
recognise the Russian frontiers as they had been when Germany invaded 
the Soviet Union. This demand was rejected by the President and 
the Prime Minister, since it would have meant giving Russia the terri- 
tories she had acquired as a result of her pact with Hitler—namely, 
the little Baltic States, eastern Poland, and northern Rumania. 


‘When the Time Comes We Will Speak’ 
For the first five months of 1942 Stalin and Molotoy continued to 
press these claims, and ne one stage Mr. Churchill was inclined to 
give way, so great was his fear that Russia would make a separate peace. 
But President Roosevelt refused on principle to give any war-time 
commitments about post-war frontiers. He was determined to avoid 
Woodrow Wilson’s mistake of making commitments which Congress 
would not endorse, and in any case the Russian proposal was in direct 
conflict with the Atlantic Charter which the Soviet Union had accepted. 
Stalin withdrew his demand and changed his methods. During the next 
eighteen months these territorial claims were never mentioned, and at 
the Teheran coaference—in December 1943—when Churchill raised 
the matterover dinner Stalin replied: ‘ There is no need to speak now 
about Soviet desires, but when the time comes we will speak’. That 
time would not come until the Red Army was in physical control 
of the areas that Russia wanted to annex, for then Stalin’s possession 
might override Roosevelt’s principle. 
But in the spring of 1942, when the Western Powers stood firm on 
this frontier question, Molotov came to London and concluded an 
_Anglo-Soviet treaty that contained no territorial concessions whatever. 
Nevertheless he did not return empty-handed from this visit to the west. 
In London he pleaded vehemently but in vain for the opening of a 
second front in France that year. In Washington he demanded ‘a 
straight answer ’, and he got it. The minutes of his discussions show that 
with General Marshall’s full approval President Roosevelt ‘ authorised 
Mr. Molotov to inform Mr. Stalin that we expect the formation of a 
second front this year’°—1942. Having got this assurance, the shrewd 
Molotov proceeded to embody it in an official communiqué, which was 
interpreted everywhere as an Anglo-American commitment. It was 
not known then that the British Government had given Molotov an 
aide mémoire in which it pointed out the futility of launching a cross- 
Channel attack that was bound to fail, and added: ‘ We can therefore 
give no promise in the matter’. The Americans, on the other hand, 
had made what amounted to a promise. 

As I examined the evidence of the next two years, I could not help 
feeling that this assurance lay uneasily on Roosevelt’s conscience and 
left him at a moral disadvantage in his dealings with Stalin. It was 
a rash promise, given out of the generosity of the American heart and 
with an earnest desire to come to Russia’s aid, but it was made without 
due regard for the harsh facts of the military situation. In the summer 
‘of 1942, the British argued that there were neither the troops nor the 
equipment nor the shipping for the Western Powers to carry out a 
major amphibious operation on the strongly defended Channel coast 
that year. This argument won the day. At the time, General Eisenhower 
thought he had seen ‘the blackest day in history’, but since the war 
he has acknowledged that the British were right—and, of course, they 
were, if only because of the shortage of shipping. 

There could be no second front in France that year, and yet the 
fatal promise had been made, and this promise led to another which 
seems to me to have been most_unfortunate in its outcome. In January 
1943, at Casablanca, the President and the Prime Minister issued their 
celebrated demand for unconditional surrender. At the time this was 
regarded as a ‘ vote of self-confidence’, but, after talking to some of 
those who were there, I am convinced that this demand was intended 
primarily as an assurance to Stalin. It was-an assurance that, although 
the Western Powers could not open a second front even in 1943 they 
would never come to terms with Germany. The unconditional surrender 
formula was the President’s brain-child, but we must bear equal respon- 
sibility for its proclamation. It was approved by the Prime Minister 
and by the British War Cabinet before it was announced. And yet I 
can find no evidence that there was any preliminary consideration of 
its probable impact on the resistance of the German people or their 
armed forces. Hitler himself, of course, had always intended to fight 
‘on, as he once said, ‘ until five past midnight’; and his generals, almost 
without exception, would have fought with him in.any case, since they 
were fighting for professional survival: they, knew that the Allies were 
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determined to destroy the German military class. But would the 
German troops and the German people have supported Hitler to the 
very end if -we had not closed the door to any negotiations with any 
group of Germans? 

There is ample evidence now that they would not. - Even before 
Casablanca, Goebbels had written in his private diary: ‘ The more the 
English prophesy a disgraceful peace for Germany, the easier it is for 
me to toughen and harden German resistance’. Goebbels made good 
use of ‘ unconditional surrender ’, and by stiffening German resistance, 
prolonged the war... But the Allied demand had a further effect, 
which seems to me even more important. It meant that the war 
would not end until the Anglo-American armies and the Red Army 
met in the heart of Europe. It meant too that, if this were to happen, 
Germany would be destroyed politically; that there would be a political 
vacuum in central Europe—a vacuum which would be filled by Russian 
power. Moreover, the enforcement of unconditional surrender by Allied 
Armies of Occupation meant that the Russians, having advanced to 
the Elbe, would have a lawful reason for staying there, and for main- 
taining what would amount to occupation forces—not only in eastern 
Germany, but in the -countries of eastern Europe through which their 
supply lines would run. 

Thus, during 1943—in the year following Casablanca—since the 
Allied armies were to meet somewhere in Europe, the important ques- 
tions, for the post-war world, were: where would the meeting place be; 
by what route would the converging forces come? We knew that the 
Russians would come—if they came at all—through Poland; but there 
was a long argument between the British and the Americans about the 
route or routes that -the western armies should take. This difference 
of opinion was not new. It arose out of a strategic controversy which 
was already a year old and which was to drag oa for two years longer. 
In January 1942, the President and the Prime Minister had agreed 
that they must concentrate first on the defeat of Germany. In April 
1942, Mr. Churchill had accepted the American view that ‘ the final 
blow against Germany must be delivered across the English Channel ’. 
On these two points there was full agreement: defeat Hitler first, and 
make the decisive attack from the west. But the British leaders always 
made this reservation: that the cross-Channel assault should not be 
undertaken unless it could be made in such strength that it was sure to 
succeed. How then was that success to be ensured? It was on this 
question that the two Allies differed fundamentally because their 
approaches to war were different. 

The Americans, optimistic, self-co-fident, and impatient by nature, 
believed in the direct assault by the shortest route. To them the cross- 
Channel attack was primarily a matter of lozistics—of resources. They 
argued that if the Germans in France w2re too strong, then the Allies 
should build up their forces in Britain until they had amassed the 
necessary superiority. They preferred to o.t-produce Hitler, rather than 
to out-manoeuvre him. The British, on the other hand, were instinc- 
tively opposed to making a head-on assault a7a the enemy’s strongest 
rampart. They accepted the eventual necessity of a cross-Channel 
invasioa, but they knew from long experience of Eu-opean wars that the 
invader must first exploit the great mobility of sea power (and now air 
power) in order to keep the opposing forces dispersed and to counter 
the enemy’s advantage of being able to: move oa-interior lines. They 
wanted to win by manoeuvre, not by mass, and so they favoured a 
strategy of indirect approach. They were anxious to weaken the enemy 
in France by distraction—to expose his southern flank before assaulting 
his western front. And since it was unanimously agreed at Casablanca 
that there could be no cross-Channel attack that year, the British leaders 
were eager to extract the greatest advantage from the Mediterranean 
in 1943 as the prelude to the invasion of northern France in 1944. 


American Suspicion of British Motives 

They presented this view on grounds that were strictly military. But 
the American Chiefs of Staff were quite confident of their power to 
carry through the assault across the Channel without any preliminary 
diversions; so confident that they suspected the British of advocating 
the Mediterranean approach for sinister “political reasons. The 
President’s view was—and here I quote his own words—‘I see no 
reason for putting the lives of American soldiers in jeopardy in order 
to protect real or fancied British interests on the European continent’. 
Coasequently, rather than continue operations in the Mediterranean, 
rather than strike at the ‘ soft under-belly ’ of Europe in 1943, as Mr. 
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(continued from page 221) 

Churchill wanted, the American Chiefs of Staff proposed to concentrate 
on the Pacific. They were prevented from doing this only because the 
President upheld the ‘Hitler first’ strategy. Yet the pull to the far 
east continued and it resulted in an unhappy compromise. It was agreed 
at Casablanca that Eisenhower should invade Sicily as soon as he had 
cleared North Africa, but no plan was made for attacking Italy direct. 
In fact, the American Chiefs insisted that after the conquest of Sicily, 
priority in shipping and in landing craft should be given not to the 
Mediterranean but to the Pacific. By 

The result of this decision was that in July 1943, when Mussolini 
was driven from power, Eisenhower had not the resources to take 
advantage of this great political opportunity. It was six weeks before 
Eisenhower could assemble the forces to make a major landing on the 
Italian coast. In July Hitler had been willing to give up all Italy south 
of Florence, but when we failed to seize our chance, he reinforced the 
Italian front and was able to halt our armies well to the south of 
Rome throughout the winter. Nevertheless, the invasion of Italy did 
compel Hitler to disperse his strength and to withdraw forces from 
other fronts, as Mr. Churchill had predicted. A year later, when we 
invaded Normandy, the Germans had as many divisions in the Mediter- 
ranean as they had in the west. But this dividend lay in the future; the 
immediate impact was greatest not in the west but in the east. 


The Consequences of Mussolini’s Fall 

Shortly before Mussolini’s downfall Hitler had launched a big 
offensive against the Russians at Kursk and had suffered a heavy 
defeat. Before he could recover—and rebuild his armoured reserves— 
Mussolini fell and Hitler had to send six of his best mobile divisions 
to Italy. These had no sooner left than the Red Army began its summer 
offensive and gained a quick break through. This was the more serious 
because Hitler had expressly forbidden the construction of a rearward 
defence line along the Dnieper. In the autumn of 1943 the Red Army 
broke this river barrier and liberated most of the Ukraine. And they did 
this at a time when the Anglo-American armies in Italy were checked 
by mud and mountains and by the divisions which Hitler had moved 
from Russia. 

This was the strategic situation when the three Allied leaders met 
together for the first time at Teheran late in November 1943. At 
Teheran we see the direct relation between operations in the field and 
discussions at the conference table, for Stalin.came with the ‘political 
advantage of having just gained a great military victory, and also with 
another political advantage, which sprang from the attitude of President 
Roosevelt and his advisers to Russia on the one hand and to Britain 
on the other. 

Before I define the attitude of the Americans to their allies, as I 
see it, let me say that I believe it was the President’s personal leadership 
which kept the Grand Alliance together and carried it to victory; and 
that it was the massive development of America’s economic and military 
power under his guidance which decided the fate of the Axis Powers, 
as Stalin himself admitted at Teheran. Nevertheless, it must be said 
that Roosevelt did misjudge his own capacity to deal with the Russians. 
In March 1942—in a cable to Churchill—Roosevelt said: 

I know you will not mind my being brutally frank when I tell you 
that I think I can handle Stalin personally better than either your 
Foreign Office or my State Department. Stalin hates the guts of all your 
top people. He likes me better and I hope he will continue to do so. 
Some time later—and before he went to Teheran—Roosevelt dis- 

cussed his approach to Russia with William Bullitt, who had been 
American Ambassador in Moscow. To him the President said: 


I have just a hunch that Stalin doesn’t want anything but security 


for his country, and IJ think that if I give him everything I possibly 

can and ask nothing in return, noblesse oblige, he won’t try to annex 

anything and will work for a world of democracy and peace. 

And so, when he went to Teheran, the President was convinced that 
he could handle Stalin and that, once they met across the conference 
table, he would be able to win the Marshal’s trust and friendship. 
This was not merely the view of ‘ Roosevelt the visionary ’. In this I am 
sure he was fully supported by his political and military advisers. Like 
him, they believed that if only the Soviet Union could be induced to 
join the United Nations, it would not matter if the balance of power was 
destroyed. After a visit to Moscow late in 1943 the American Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull, reported to Congress that, when the United 
Nations was established, 


there would no longer be any need for spheres of influence, for 
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alliances, for balance of power, or any of the other special arrange- 


ments by which, in the unhappy past, nations strove to safeguard their — 


security or promote their interests. 


Similarly, three months before the Teheran conference, the Presi- 


dent’s military advisers had prepared for him a memorandum in which 
they said: “ 

Since Russia is the decisive factor in the war, she must be given every 
assistance and every effort must be made to obtain her friendship. Since, 
without doubt, Russia will dominate Europe on the defeat of the Axis, 
it is even more essential to develop and maintain the most friendly 
relations with Russia. 

I do not quote these contemporary statements in any sense of 
criticism, for I believe the effort to win Russia’s friendship had 
to be made and had to be made by the Americans. The source of 
Roosevelt’s attitude was not merely personal. It was also historical— 
and national. The idea that they could ‘ get along with’ the Russians 
came easily to the Americans. The United States is the ‘ great melting 
pot’ and its people have shown an unrivalled capacity for absorbing 
into their own society a multitude of nationalities. Even after Yalta 
and Potsdam, we find the President’s personal envoy, Harry Hopkins, 
writing this: ‘The Russians are a tenacious, determined people, who 
think and act just like you and I do’. The same point was made by 
General Eisenhower, well after the war. ‘The ordinary Russian’, he 
wrote, ‘seems to me to bear a marked similarity to what we call an 
“average American”’. But Eisenhower went further than this in 
seeking common ground for friendship. He believed, so he wrote, that 
“in the past relations of America and Russia there was no cause to 
regard the future with pessimism ’, because ‘ the two peoples had main- 
tained an unbroken friendship ’, and because ‘ both were free from the 
stigma of colonial empire building by force’. This was the American 
way of saying that both peoples were free from original sin. Of course, 
this was far from true of either country but it was believed, and it 
coloured not merely the President’s approach but the whole American 
attitude to Russia and to Britain. In American eyes Britain was an 
imperial power, bearing the ‘colonial stigma’, and Russia was not. 

In his memoirs Cordell Hull says: 

We had definite ideas with respect to the future of the British colonial 
empire on which we differed from the British. It might be said that 
the future of that empire was no business of ours; but we felt that 
unless dependent peoples were assisted towards self-government and 
were given it... they would provide kernels of conflict. 

That was the official view. Indeed, it is fair to say that the President 
was determined to liberate not only the countries the Axis had occupied, 
but also the colonies of the older imperial powers. He wanted to extend 
throughout the colonial world the revolution that had started in 1776. 
This was the source of Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal that colonial territories 
should be placed under international trusteeship. In Cairo, on the eve of 
the Teheran conference, he proposed this solution for French Indo- 
China. Mr. Churchill replied that in this case that country would be . 
taken over by Chiang Kai-shek, but the President assured him that 
Chiang had said he had no intérest in Indo-China. To this the Prime 
Minister answered: ‘Nonsense’. Thereupon the ‘President said: 
‘Winston, you have 400 years of acquisitive instinct in your blood, and 
you just don’t understand how a country may not want to acquire land 
somewhere if they can get it’. Recounting this incident to Edward 
Stettinius, who became Secretary. of State, the President said: 
“Remember, Ed, the British will take land anywhere in the world, even 
if it’s only rock or a sandbar’. 


Mr. Churchill’s ‘Rearguard Action’ 

And so, throughout the war, Mr. Churchill had to fight a rearguard 
action against American critics of the British Empire—and on one 
occasion he declared publicly: ‘I have not become the King’s first 
Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire ’. 
When Churchill made this statement, at the Mansion House in Novem- 
ber 1942, I wonder how many of his hearers realised that he was 
directing his words primarily at the man whom he was proud to acclaim 
as ‘ the. greatest American friend we have ever known and the greatest 
champion of freedom who has ever brought help and comfort from the 
new world to the old’. 

This, then, was the political background of the Teheran conference 
so far as the Americans were concerned: the belief that the Russians 


would play fair and that it was the British who were the real imperialists . 


who had to be restrained. The Teheran conference’ began with a 
private meeting between Stalin, Roosevelt, and their interpreters. Here 
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the President let it be known that he did not always agree with the 
British Prime Minister, and Stalin took the point. That evening he 
suggested that, in the interest of security, the President should move 
from the American Legation to the Soviet Embassy. When Roosevelt 
did so, Stalin gave up his own quarters and moved to a small cottage 
in the Embassy grounds. Then, at the first formal session, Stalin 
proposed that the President should act as chairman at all meetings, 
and thus with one move he brought Mr. Roosevelt half-way to his side 


of the conference table. At Teheran, and later at Yalta, the President © 


was delighted to be in the chair, for he could then preserve greater 
freedom of action and avoid committing himself until he had heard 
the British and Russian’ views. But the President’s eagerness to act’ as 
arbitrator meant that the Americans tended to take up an intermediate 
position, even on issues where the true interests of Britain and the 
United States were almost identical. In fact, at many of the sessions 
the assertion of what was really the Anglo-American point of view was 
left to the British alone, much to Mr. Churchill’s annoyance. 


Conference at Teheran— 


This was very serious because no common Anglo-American policy 
had been agreed upon beforehand. I am told by those who were 
present at the first session in Teheran that Stalin was surprised and 
delighted to find that his Allies were in conflict about their military 
plans for 1944. And the immediate result was that western strategy 
was virtually settled by the Russians. The issue—as put by Roosevelt 
—was whether the Western Powers should stake everything on an early 


‘invasion of France, or should first exploit their opportunities in Italy 


and the eastern Mediterranean as a further prelude to the cross- 
Channel attack. Stalin replied, in effect, that what he wanted was the 
invasion of France from the west.and the south, and the sooner the 
better. He did not favour any major operations by the Western Allies 
in the Balkan Peninsula, for this, he said, was ‘far from the heart of 
Germany ’.. The Russian view prevailed, and thus Stalin ensured that 
Anglo-American military power would be employed to hasten the 
defeat of Germany without impinging upon Russia’s political objectives 
in south-eastern Europe. Already the map of post-war Europe was 
being drawn, but in 1944 the Western Powers were given two chances 
militarily of preventing that map being drawn too much in favour of 
Russia. The first came after the fall of Rome and the second after the 
fall of Paris. In June 1944, General Alexander gained an overwhelming 
victory in Italy, but just when Hitler feared that all Italy was lost 
and that the Allies would leap the Adriatic to reinforce Tito’s partjsans 
in Yugoslavia, Alexander’s triumphant advance was checked. And for 
what purpose? So that seven of his divisions and a major part of his 
air force and all the amphibious resources of the Mediterranean com- 
mand could be used for the invasion of southern France. Mr. Churchill 
and the British Chiefs of Staff fought until the last minute against this 
plan, but they were overruled. The result was, however, that from 
early July until mid-August—during six invaluable weeks of summer 
campaigning while the struggle in the Normandy bridgehead was at its 
height and while the Russian summer offensive was in full spate—the 


Allied assault along the whole southern flank of Europe was brought 


almost to a standstill, so that we could go into southern France. 

At this point I must clear up a possible misunderstanding. At no time 
did the Prime Minister or his Chiefs of Staff suggest that the major 
offensive against Germany could or should be launched through 
southern Europe. But Mr. Churchill did believe in 1944 that if the 
existing resources of the Mediterranean area were employed in the 
Balkans they would contribute substantially to the winning of the 


_ war, by distracting German divisions from France; and would enhance 


the prospects of winning the peace, by re-establishing democratic 
influence in central and south-eastern Europe. 

This chance was lost but a second opportunity developed, as I 
have said, after the Allied yictory in Normandy had brought about 
the liberation of Paris. The great controversy that developed then 


‘between General Eisenhower and Field-Marshal Montgomery centred 


on the question whether the Allies should advance to the Rhine on a 
broad front or should make a single, concentrated thrust to the Ruhr. 
General Eisenhower’s ‘ broad front’ policy prevailed—to the amazement 
of the German High Command. The German records show that for 
the defence of the Ruhr at the end of September 1944, the Germans 
had only 239 tanks—fewer tanks than there were in Britain after 
Dunkirk! It has been said in criticism of Montgomery that Eisenhower 
had not the supplies to support his single thrust. But we now know 
f.om the figures of tonnage actually delivered to all parts of the front 
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that this was not the case; and, anyway, at the time General Eisenhower 
believed he had sufficient supplies to support his broad advance. Then 
it has been said—by General Eisenhower himself—that there was ‘a 
considerable reserve in the heart of Germany’. But again this was not 
the argument used at the time. We now know from the German 
records that there was in fact no reserve, and that the divisions which 
Hitler threw into his Ardennes offensive three months later had yet to 
be created or rebuilt or transferred from the east. 

But whatever the merits of this great controversy about Allied 
strategy, I am quite convinced that the Ardennes offensive was the 
direct result of the ‘ broad front’ policy. It was General Eisenhower’s 
attempt to attack in so many places that left the Allied line vulnerable 
in the Ardennes, and gave Hitler his chance. At the time we were 
alarmed at the military consequences of this attack, but its real signi- 
ficance was political, because Hitler’s object was to split the Grand 
Alliance and make the Western Allies conclude 4 compromise peace. 
At the start of the Ardennes offensive Hitler told his generals: 

Never in history was there a coalition like that of our enemies, com- 
posed of such heterogeneous elements with such divergent aims. . : 
Even now these states are at loggerheads, and, if we can deliver a few 
more heavy blows, then this artificially bolstered common front may 
suddenly collapse with a gigantic clap of thunder. 

Believing this, he took the risk of stripping the eastern front in order 
to mount that offensive in the west that drove the Americans back 
almost to the Meuse, and this enabled the Red Army to break through 
the weakened German line in Poland and to advance from the Vistula 
to the Oder in the first few weeks of 1945, on the eve of the Yalta 
conference. 

The timing of this Yalta conference was most significant. On the 
day before the Germans attacked in the Ardennes, the Prime Minister 
told the House of Commons: ‘It has been impossible to arrange 
any meeting of the three Great Powers’. A week later, when Hitler’s 
armies were driving for the Meuse, apparently unchecked, Stalin 
sent word to Washington that he would meet the President and the 
Prime Minister at Yalta in the new year. Even Stalin can hardly 
have expected that the turn of events would swing the balance of 
power-so quickly or so far in his favour. But in fact, when the Yalta 
conference began, early in February, the Russians were within forty-five 
miles of Berlin, and the Western Allies were little nearer the German 
capital than they had been in September 1944, or, for that matter, in 
September 1939. The occasion had now come for Stalin to “ speak about 
Soviet desires’. And how opportune it was, for the Yalta conference 
opened on the morrow of a severe Anglo-American reverse, at the 
moment of a great Russian victory, and at a time of acute discord 
between the Western Allies. The main source of that discord was the 
open and official American criticism of British policy in the Balkans, 
and particularly in Greece, where Mr. Churchill had intervened to 
forestall the Greek communists. 

On their way to the Crimea the President, the Prame Minister, and 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff had a brief meeting at Malta, and there 
the British were dismayed to find that their American colleagues were 
less suspicious of Russia’s post-war intentions than they were of 
Britain’s. Once again the President declined to agree in advance upon 
a common policy. He was still anxious—as his own Secretary of State 
has revealed—to avoid giving the Russians any cause to think they 
were dealing with an Anglo-American alliance. This, I feel, is the key 
to the understanding of Yalta. : 


—and at Yalta 

At this conference the President had two major objectives. so. far 
as Stalin was concerned: to bring Russia into the United Nations and 
into the war against Japan. He was prepared to pay a high price for 
Soviet co-operation, and the price he paid was high—especially in the 
far east. I want to look closely at this bargain that was made about 
Russia’s entry into the war against Japan, because it is an excellent 
example of Stalin’s technique, and it is a reminder of the importance 
of Anglo-American unity. Take this last point first. These discussions at 
Yalta were conducted on a strictly Russo-American basis by Stalin and 
Roosevelt. The Prime Minister did not take part, for the Americans 
had always insisted that the Pacific war was their affair. When Mr. 
Churchill found what had been agreed, he was, I understand, gravely 
disturbed—and well he might have been, for this is what had happened. 

In October 1943, Stalin had told Cordell Hull that, when Germany 
was defeated, Russia would join in the war against Japan, and he had 
made no conditions. At Teheran, a month later, Stalin had repeated 
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this assurance to the President himself, again with no conditions. But 
Mr. Roosevelt had then spontaneously offered to restore to Russia the 
rights that the Tsars had enjoyed in the Manchurian port of Dairen. 
This gesture encouraged Stalin to impose a price, and later in 1944 
—when we hardly needed Russian help against Japan—he announced 
that certain political demands would have to be met before Russia 
could enter the Japanese war. At Yalta Stalin made these demands 
known and they meant in effect that the Soviet Union would have a 
free hand in Outer Mongolia and Manchuria, and thus would become 
the political heir of Japan in north China and Korea. President Roose- 
velt accepted these demands even though they were made at the expense 
of his ally. China, and without her knowledge or consent. 

That was serious enough, but the consequences of this bargain 
extended well beyond the far east, for it involved the sacrifice of those 
very principles that the President had always striven to uphold. By this 
bargain Mr. Roosevelt undermined his own moral authority in relation 
to Stalin. So far he had always refused to make any post-war territorial 
commitments or to recognise any spheres of influence. But now, having 
agreed to the infringement of China’s sovereignty—without her consent 
—how could he defend the sovereignty of Poland? Having abandoned 
his principles in Asia, he could not expect to be allowed to apply them 
in Europe, not against a realist like Stalin. 


A Clear Road into Eastern Europe 

At Yalta Stalin refused even to discuss the fate of the little Baltic 
States; he enforced his demand for eastern Poland; and he insisted on 
annexing northern Rumania, and thus got control of the mouth of the 
Danube. By securing these territories—that Roosevelt and Churchill 
had once denied him—Stalin secured a clear road into eastern Europe. 

The negotiations which brought about this result lasted more than 
a week, but the full drama of Yalta is lost if we study this conference 
subject by subject, as a list of items on an agenda. It must be examined 
chronologically—hour by hour—for then the discussions are revealed 
for what they were, a series of moves in a game of diplomatic chess. 
And what emerges from this is the remarkable persistence of the 
Russians. In the end, Stalin gave way on those questions that did not 
require him to make any material sacrifice or surrender. But on all 
issues where the direct, physical interests of Russia were at stake he 
was most adamant and demanding. For instance, he eventually agreed 
that France should take part in the occupation of Germany, but, when 
it came to the matter of reparations, he fought to the end for the 
inclusion in the protocol of a precise and substantial figure defining 

’ Russia’s share. He refused to modify his political or territorial claims 
on Poland, but he glibly signed the President’s ‘ Declaration on 
Liberated Europe’, thus pledging the Soviet Union to uphold the 
independence of small nations. By signing this declaration Stalin 
surrendered nothing, for he could break it whenever he wanted—and he 
did. Before the President and the Prime Minister could even report 
to their legislatufes about Yalta, Mr. Vyshinsky had arrived in Rumania 
to demand the dismissal of the all-party government and to secure the 
appointment of the Rumanian communist leader as Prime Minister. 
-Thus within a month of Yalta the ‘ Declaration on Liberated Europe ’ 
had become another ‘scrap of paper’ and Stalin had set up the first 
of the satellite puppet governments. 

This open breach of the Yalta Agreement was soon followed by 
others—almost as flagrant. By the start of April 1945 relations between 
Washington and Moscow were decidedly strained. Roosevelt was up- 
braiding Stalin over Soviet policy in Rumania and Poland. Stalin, in 
turn, was accusing the Western Allies of negotiating a separate peace. 
-This charge was particularly galling to the President, and, on April 4, 
he said in a cable to Stalin: “ Frankly I cannot avoid a feeling of bitter 
resentment toward your informers whoever they are for such vile mis- 
representations of my actions or those of my trusted subordinates ’. 

By this time General Eisenhower’s armies were well across the Rhine, 
but the Russians were held up on the Oder. Accordingly, Mr. Churchill 
proposed that Eisenhower should drive hard for Berlin and secure a 
bargaining position from which to insist that the Soviet Union must 
honour the promises she had made. There was no agreement, military 
or political, to prevent Eisenhower going to Berlin, but his main 
concern was not the German capital: it was the so-called Southern 
Redoubt, for the Americans feared that Hitler and the S.S. might make 
a prolonged stand in the Bavarian Alps. This view was strongly 
challenged by Mr. Churchill, by the British Chiefs of Staff, and by 
Field-Marshal Montgomery. But Eisenhower was supported by_ his 
own Chiefs of Staff. General Marshall, cabling to London, said: 
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The single objective should be quick and complete victory. Such 
psychological and political advantages as would result from the possible 
capture of Berlin ahead of the Russians should not override the 
imperative military consideration which, in our opinion, is the destruc- 
tion of the German Armed Forces. 

This policy triumphed and the Americans were halted on the Elbe 
while the Russians took Berlin. They were also stopped on the frontier 
of Czechoslovakia, because Stalin objected when Eisenhower proposed 
to march into Prague. Thus, the three great capitals of central Europe 
—Berlin, Prague and Vienna—were all liberated from Nazi rule by 
the Red Army, and communist Russia gained both position and prestige | 
which Stalin soon turned to his own advantage—especially in Czecho- 
slovakia. But the real test of the balance of power in post-war Europe 
arose over Poland and it was decided within a few weeks of Germany’s 
collapse. In July 1945, when the Allied leaders met at Potsdam, the 
Prime Minister and President Truman were confronted with a double 
fait accompli. At Yalta Stalin had agreed to the reorganisation of the 
provisional Polish Government ‘on a more democratic basis’. Before 
Potsdam, the Russians arrested, on charges of espionage, sixteen . 
prominent Polish democrats who had been promised safe conduct to 
Moscow for consultation. At Yalta Stalin had agreed that the demar- 
cation of Poland’s western frontier should be settled at the peace con- 
ference. Before Potsdam, he authorised the Poles to take over the 
administration of eastern Germany as far as the line of the Oder and 
the Neisse. And both these pre-emptive moves were carried through 
without any reference to London or Washington. One final illustration: 
during the Potsdam conference, so the story goes, Mr. Churchill 
reported a protest from the Vatican about the treatment of the Catholic 
Church in Poland. Stalin listened while the protest was translated and 
then said: ‘ How many divisions has the Pope got? ” With that question 
Stalin underlined the moral of the situation the war had produced, 
which surely was that when the balance of power is destroyed it is 
force, not justice, that prevails. : 

And now to sum up: it seems to me that the two most serious mis- 
calculations of the second world war both concerned the Soviet Union: 
Hitler’s miscalculation of Russia’s military strength, and Roosevelt’s 
miscalculation of Russia’s political ambition. These two errors of 
judgment gave Stalin the opportunity of establishing the Soviet Union 
as the dominant power in Europe, and he was able to clinch that oppor- 
tunity because he succeeded in defeating both his enemies and his friends. 


What the Americans Forgot 

Today we have good reason to regret President Roosevelt’s misjudg- 
ment of Stalin, and to regret the opportunities which America’s military 
leaders sacrificed by their refusal to take account of political factors 
in determining strategy. The Americans regret this themselves. In 
fact, General Bradley, the present Chairman of the American Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in his memoirs says quite frankly: 

At times we forgot that wars are fought for the resolution of political — 
conflicts, and in the ground campaign for Europe we sometimes over- 
looked political considerations of vast importance. 

At the same time we have good reason to be thankful that Franklin 
Roosevelt led the American people out of isolation and involved the 
New World—as Mr. Churchill has said—‘ inexorably and irrevocably 
in the fortunes of the Old’. In the process some grave mistakes were 
made, but this was inevitable. The Americans had to find out for 
themselves that to strive for victory alone is not enough, and that the 
balance of power must be the basis of peace. They had to learn from 
their own experience the difficulty of dealing with the Russians. They 
had to extend the hand of friendship and have it spurned. If they had 
not done this, President Truman could hardly have commanded such 
wide public support at home for Marshall Aid, for the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and for American leadership in the United States. 

Finally, if the Americans have learned from their war-time experience, 
so can we. The Anglo-American Alliance is the very foundation of our 
policy, but within this alliance there must be a genuine unity—not a 
unity brought by Britain always having to give way. In our dealing 
with the Soviet Union there must be a truly common policy, as there 
was not at Teheran and Yalta. In the making of that policy, I believe 
that Britain has every right to speak as an equal partner. If this view 
is not readily accepted in the United States, if the Americans are still 
suspicious of British policy—in Persia and Egypt, for instance—then we 
should not hesitate to point out that on the major war-time issues of 
diplomacy and grand strategy, the better part of foresight and wisdom 
was on this side of the Atlantic.—Third Programme =e 
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The Authority Which Sets Us Free 


By Bishop EIVIND BERGGRAV 


T is nearly a hundred years since the name of God was mentioned 

in an international treaty. This happened in the so-called Cape 

Spartel Convention. The Great Powers therein agreed always to 

maintain thé lighthouse on Cape Spartel on the coast of Morocco, 
‘even’, runs the text, ‘if war should break out between the contracting 
powers, which God forbid’. That was written in the year 1865. Since 
‘then God has been left out of the international vocabulary. And not only 
out of the vocabulary. With what result? John Locke had predicted it 
when he said: ‘ The taking away of God dissolves all ’. Those prophetic 
words have been confirmed yy what has happened since. 


An Accepted Standard of Law 
So when the question is asked. today: ‘Is there a need for some 
accepted standard of law which the nations must obey? ’, the answer has 


long ago been given and confirmed: without it everything will be 


dissolved. To illustrate this, let me tell you an experience I had in the 
middle of the nineteen-thirties. I visited then the little Norwegian town 
of Kirkenes, quite near the Russian border. There I met an old idealist 
and local doctor, who was a keen admirer of the bolshevist experiment 
in Soviet Russia. He could read Russian, and he showed me a Moscow 
newspaper; from which he translated to me a proclamation just made 
by the Soviet rulers. Those were the critical days of the collectivisation 


of the Russian farms, The peasants were opposing the plan and there. 


was a great deal of sabotage. The authorities had not been able to stop 
the stealing of grain from the fields. They had used a swarm of police 
and much threatening, followed by the most severe punishment. But 
nothing made any difference; the stealing went on on a big scale. 
Then this proclamation was made, in which the leaders took refuge 
in another sort of appeal. This time there were no threats: instead, 
they appealed to the compelling authority inside every man, or, 
shall we say, to the final power, which went beyond anything 
political rulers possessed. They did this by using the word ‘sacred’. 
Their proclamation contained the following sentence: ‘The corn 
on the Russian fields, being the property of the Russian people, is 
sacred and inviolable ’. 

In using the word ‘sacred’, the Soviet rulers had fallen upon the 
key-word of all religion. Of course they did not have any sort of 
religion in mind; they were only thinking of the effect they wanted 
to achieve. The fact is this: the rulers of the police state—as their last 
hope—made an appeal to something effective, which they themselves 
had not in their power, an appeal to some accepted standard of law, 
which they knew that people would, so to say, instinctively obey. 
Without this, they felt that everything, as Locke had said, would be 
dissolved. 

From this and from other human experiences I feel entitled to draw 
this conclusion: you cannot govern men by means of police orders 
only. They have to be governed by some law beyond the reach of 
human power. You may have paragraphs of law forbidding this, forbid- 
ding that; you may have police-guards .and all kinds of threatening; 
‘but you cannot by them master the minds of men. Everyone knows 
that there is some such final authority, and that the mighty ones of 
this world do not have it in their power to control it. The- politicians, 
by their policy and their behaviour, may help to paralyse it, as they 
have done: but they cannot root it out for ever, and they cannot 
master it. j 
- The need of this very power is felt in our days as a sort of hunger 
among ordinary people. You feel it on a great scale in the inter- 
» national’ field. But the need is precisely the same in every home, in 
every factory, in every man’s life. We are all in a famine, hungering 
for that unquestionable authority which sets us free. The life of the 
nations is only our own local situation seen through a magnifying glass. 
We often think that it is the life of the nations which controls our 
~ personal lives. That is not.so. On the contrary it is the life of ordinary 
- men which determines the life of nations. If you want to influence a 
body by means of chemistry, you have to imfluence the body’s cells. In 
the same way, no generally eceiee standard of law could work in the 
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field of nations which did not work in the smaller field of the ordinary 
man,, that is, in the cells of social life. 

But what is the standard of law, able to dominate all of us from 
inside? Mark well what it is we are looking for. A standard of law 
does not mean a precise code of rules for life. It means some guiding 
principle, some fundamental claim, some authoritative direction for life. 
There would be no use whatever in such a standard if it were only 
formally accepted. It must have in it something of what Kant called 
the imperative. The standard must command. Where then shall we 
find it? Do not answer: It is the conscience. The conscience has only 
two words in its vocabulary: ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’. The conscience, in fact, 
presupposes a standard of law. Where else, then, shall we find this 
standard? In religion? Or in reason? Or in something else, such as 
‘nature’? We are looking, you remember, for some accepted standard 
of law, that.is, accepted by all men. Then you cannot go to reason to 
get it. Everything which reason says can be, and has always been, 
contradicted. In reason there is always for and against. If we go to 
religion, we must face the fact that there are in this world many 
religions, and it is rather difficult to get them co-ordinated. And if you 
say, ‘We will find this accepted standard in “nature” ’, what does 
“nature’ mean? No, you cannot find the standard in reason, or in 
religion, or in nature, by themselves. On the other hand, a standard 
cannot be accepted which runs counter to reason, or to religion, or 
to nature. If the standard is to be accepted, it needs the blessing 
of all three. 

Does there exist, then, a standard for life which can be accepted and 
endorsed by reason as well as by religion? Do not be shocked, but 
I find it in Christ’s teaching, where He in the simplest way tells us to 
take care of our neighbour. Or, in another way, whatever you would 
have men do to you, do just the same to them, for this is the law 
(Matthew vii, 12). Here you have just what we mean by asking for a 
standard. This standard does not run counter to reason, and -I think 
it will be acceptable to every religion. Modern humanists will take it 
for granted. Every earnest Christian will hear his Master’s voice. Let 
us suppose, then, that this standard-be generally accepted. It would 
be no use, as I said, if it were accepted only in theory. You might 
ask the United Nations and they would probably acknowledge it just as 
a formal principle. But how can you get it to work? 


What the World Needs 

‘An American statesman recently said to me: ‘ The important thing 
is to make people more conscious of the moral law, more aware of its 
bearing on national conduct, and more alert to pass moral judgment 
upon national conduct’. He is right. In other words, what the 
world needs is a power, dominating the minds of individual men, and 
then making itself felt in the conduct of nations. How can that happen? 
Each of you may ask yourself how such a power, such a guiding con- 
viction, is created in yourself. How does a conviction become so strong 
in you that it masters your life—like a commanding voice? I think in 
such a case you always have to make your choice, or rather you have 
to admit that the choice has been made for you, so that there is no 
other way. You yourself have to admit it and accept it. You.must 
accept that there is an order, which is above you and which therefore 
puts you under obligation. Surely there is a need for such an obligation 
inside yourself: To accept it is the only way for you yourself to be set 
free and to act as a responsible individual. 

As a matter of fact, this longing for a higher obligation is to be 
found even in the field of politics. There is a famine in the world today, 
and it is a spiritual famine. We are hungry for the things of the spirit. 
People find themselves left high and dry with problems and disillusion- 
ments, with sensations and so-called facts for their only nourishment. 
Even among those doing international political work there is very often 
a feeling of being left out in the cold-by those who are near the fire. 
How can this be altered? Need has often been the teacher of mankind. 
If the need is felt and the rescue is in sight, then people will listen. 
Perhaps things must get worse before they can get better? But the need, 
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3 IMPORTANT FACTS 
ABOUT PROJECTION . 
TELEVISION | 


1. It gives the BIGGEST picture 


In theory, there is no limit to the size of picture with 
Projection Television — but, of course, if the picture 
becomes too large it is unsuitable for normal home use. 
The picture on the latest Philips Projection receiver is 
therefore 16 inches by 12 — the ideal size for the average 
home, so that you, your family and friends can sit back 
and enjoy the programmes in maximum comfort. 


i | ARTINS Bank has much pleasure in announcing the recent 
formation of a local Board for the Midland District of 


the Bank, with a District General Manager situated in 


Birmingham. This is a development of the Bank’s well-tried 
policy of decentralisation of control and it is intended to 
ensure even better service to its many friends in the Midlands 
by making the best use of local knowledge and associations. 


Chairman of the Local Board for the Midland District: 
SIR WILFRED MARTINEAU, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
DISTRICT GENERAL MANAGER: J. A. NAISBITT 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
MIDLAND DISTRICT OFFICE: 98, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (as at 31st, December, 1951): nearly £350,000,000 


2. It gives the BEST picture 


There are definite reasons why Philips Projection gives the 
best picture :—(1) The screen is flat right to the edge — 
which prevents all false curves or distortion_as well as 
4 irritating reflections from lamps, windows or other objects 
in the room. (2) There is no glare — due to the fact that 
you don’t have to look directly at the source of light, and 
also because on the dark screen it is not necessary to have 
such intense whites to’ achieve tone contrasts. (3) The 
gradations of tone are much more subtle. 

Now, therefore, with Philips Projection you can enjoy for 
the first time in your home the sort of picture you have been 
used to all your life on the cinema screen. 


3. It gives the MOST 
ECONOMICAL picture 


Philips Projection Television also gives the most economical 
picture, costing less per square inch of screen than any 
Direct Viewing Model. It is economical of space, too — 
since it gives a big picture in a comparatively small cabinet. 
And, of course, the workmanship and materials throughout - 
are of the highest quality. As always, Philips is the name 
you can trust. : 


“ee TELEVISION = 


Whatever the pleasure " DEPENDABLE RADIO + LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT + ‘ PHILISHAVE” 


ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS - CYCLE DYNAMO LIGHTING SETS + ‘PHOTOFLUX’ 
FLASH BULBS + SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS + CINEMA 


Pp | aye r’ §S com p | ete it F PROJECTORS - RECORDING APPARATUS, ETC, 


[Ncc 779M] PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. 
CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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at any rate, is now obvious. Professor Toynbee said recently that inter- 
national affairs is one of the slum areas of human life. On the same 
occasion the Lebanon Minister to the United States, Dr. Charles Malik, 
spoke of ‘the modern dissolution of the human soul’. He described the 
spirit of the masses of today as characterless, dark, distracted, gossipy, 
irresponsible, undecisive. Either there is, Dr. Malik said, a moral law 


‘which all men can réspect and obey, or we are on the verge of chaos. 


I must say frankly that only those who believe in God will allow this 


‘moral law to rule them from inside, But many people reply that that 


is no use, when people-will not or cannot believe in God. It is net my 


_job to forecast the future, but I do think that the deeper the need is 


felt, the nearer we are to the point when Toynbee’s prophecy will come 
true—that religion will become man’s chief interest again, as it was in 
the past. 

Mr. Churchill, in a speech in Boston, once made a distinction between 


‘those who have the blessings and comforts of revealed religion on the 


one hand, and on the other hand those who face the mystery of life 
alone. Mr. Churchill was of the opinion that both categories would be 
convinced of the flame of Christian ethics as our highest guide in public 
affairs. But human experience gives us reason to doubt whether a 
feeling of the mystery of life can make us accept the authority of the 
mora! law. 

. There already exists in most of our countries what we might 
call a God’s underground-movement. On the surface, modern 
life is selfish and materialistic, based on the dogma that man is master 
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of his life and is his own law-giver. But look beneath the surface, 
and you will find more and more people in every walk of life who are 
becoming convinced that man is not his own law-giver, but God, and 
that men and nations must recognise the fundamental law of the 
Creator as the sole foundation of human law. This law of God stands 
above all human legislation and is not subject to the approval or dis- 
approval of political leaders. 

According to the words of St. Paul in the Letter to the Romans, 
this appeal is to be made to believers and to non-believers in a language 
which they will understand, and to all religions. We must demand, as a 
general rule, that all nations accept the guiding principle, the common 
standard of law, in order to create or crystallise a greater body of 
united conviction than is yet apparent. And if they will not accept it, 
what then? We cannot force it upon them. We cannot even force it 
upon any single individual. If they choose to go ahead into chaos, it is 
up to them, Only we can state our conviction and act ourselves according 
to such a supreme law of our life. 

When God is lost, human life at once is demonised. The demons 
of modern life are severely punishing us now. The question is: Will 
there be enough men who will awake in time and give a lead? Every- 
body is engaged here. It is up to you and to me to take responsibility. 
We cannot transport the whole matter over to the United Nations or to 
the governments. We are democrats, and the decision lies with the 
people, that is, with you, and this is according to the teachings of 
Jesus Christ.—Home Service 


national 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Future of the Steel. Industry 
Sir,—Mr. Burnham, referring to my talk 
printed by you on January 17, says I appear 
averse to any effective form of public control. 
I made it clear that I believe we have already 
achieved effective supervision of prices and of 
capital development, and that the proposed Steel 
Board would be a good body to continue this 
system on a permanent basis. A ‘ World Today’ 
talk was not the place to go into the pros and 
cons of nationalisation in general, but, as was 
relevant, I rebutted the main arguments for 
treating the steel industry as a special case. Mr. 
Burnham’s views as to what is an ‘effective’ 
control derive, I suspect, from an ideological 
preference for nationalisation. I respect this, but 
think we may agreeably differ. This democratic 
attitude is not equivalent to uncertainty on the 


points I made in my talk. Mr. Burnham deals, 


with these in a very indirect manner. 

He confuses the issue on price control by 
referring to the ‘ old price-fixing cartels’, where 
he thinks I should have heard that ‘ prices were 


elated to the costs of the least efficient pro- 
_ ducer’. 


This is a vague reference. If Mr. 
Burnham is thinking of the pricing system 
developed under public supervision since the 
1932 tariff, then he is demonstrably wrong. Prices 
were fixed in relation to an average of costs; 
moreover, this often excluded less efficient pro- 
ducers’ costs altogether. If he is referring to the 
pre-tariff period, does he really assert that the 
industry managed to fix prices at his exalted 
levels in the slump of the 1920s,*and early 
1930s? The general losses of that period would 
show that he is wrong. If he refers to a still 
earlier period, then not only is he getting rather 
far away from the behaviour of the modern 
industry under public control; he is also going 
back beyond his own direct experience and 
must himself -be speaking from the hearsay 


~ which he commends to me. 


Mr. Burnham should know that my price 
comparisons were taken from the usual ‘ Inter- 
Home Trade Price Comparisons’. 


They were based on straight averages of quoted 
prices for the seven main classes of steel pro- 
ducts of ‘tested steel’, delivered to consumers’ 
home station (Rails, F.O.T.) ... .’. I simply 
showed that, thanks to the effective reorganisa- 
tion of the industry under existing controls, our 
steels were not dear in relation to those of other 
leading industrial countries. Had I wished to 
make the most of this I should have used Belgian 
prices for their less typical but more comparable 
open-hearth qualities, instead of their basic 
Bessemer steels. They would then have come 
Out at about seventy per cent. higher than ours, 
instead of the more modest thirty-three per cent. 
I quoted. 

Again, he must know that the large recent 
development programme was not produced 
under ‘the threat of control’ but in co-opera- 
tion with a control which already existed. The 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons increase in output 
since the war is some twenty per cent. ‘of 
previous peaks and was in fact a very early 
fulfilment of the target agreed with the Govern- 
ment in 1945. That this was achieved despite all 
the difficulties makes me want to take my cap 
off to the managements and workers who did 
it—I shall certainly not throw in their teeth 
any endorsement of Mr. Burnham’s ‘ compara-~ 
tively small expansion’. The fall in European 
supplies, as Mr. Burnham well knows, cannot 
have benefited our output position. We have 
been limited not by demand but by the physical 
difficulties of stepping up our supplies so 
quickly. Its actual achievement is the industry’s 
testimonial. 2 

It simply is not true that ‘ only public control 
can determine, afford, and carry out the long- 
term investment programme. . 2Itaiseprue 
that a private enterprise industry, aided by cen- 
tral planning and under public supervision, has 
been able to do this in a very successful manner. 
Mr. Burnham’s statement that ‘nothing was 
done’ about ore supply and the scrap shortage 
comes strangely from one with a knowledge of 
the industry. I should be pleased to follow any 


lead of his into a detailed argument here. Lastly, 
suppliers can control their customers only in 
times of inflation. So far as capital development 
is concerned, I should have thought it obvious 
that it is no use putting down capacity to 
produce things your customer does not want, 
and it is. far too superficial a judgment that 
“British industry canbe controlled at any stage 
by controlling the raw material of that stage’. 
With steel providing such an important basis 
for our exports, our supervisory authority needs 
to be able to plan efficiently for the whole 
industry.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford P. W. S. ANDREWS 


Can Victims of High Prices Be Helped? 

Sir,—The letters in THE LISTENER of 
January 31 seem to confirm me at every point. 
First, my figures, inaccurate as they doubtless 
are, are not denied to be generally fair. 
Second, Mr. Harding reminds us that we 
must subtract the farmer’s interest bill from 
his ‘net’ income before arriving at his ‘true 
net’ income. I am open to correction, but 
surely it is most unlikely-that the average farmer 
pays more than thrice the total amount of 
interest he paid before the war (bank advances 
to agriculture, for instance, were two-and-a- 
half times their 1938 level in 1950). It follows 
that while ‘net’ had risen 5.4 times in 1950 
interest had risen but three times, so that ‘ true 
net’, the difference between the two, had 
caught up ‘ net’ and risen faster than it. 5.4n-3i 
exceeds 5.4(n-i), where n is ‘net’, i is interest 
and n-i is ‘true net’. Farmers’ income had 
thus risen more than the 5.4 times I suggested, 
and Mr. Harding has convicted me of under- 
statement. A genuine point on his side might 
be that the figures neglected the higher replace- 
ment cost of durable equipment. 

It is complained that farmers have done worse 
in 1951. This small loss is better known than 
their large previous gains, yet undeniable. But 
why not? If they have done more than twice as 
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well as anyone else since’1938 why should they 
not suffer a reduction of income in one year? 
The dentists took their reduction with better 
grace, and they had not come up so far. 
Comment is free—I make no comment. I do 
not even particularly disapprove of ° the 
generosity the town-dweller.has recently shown 


to agriculture (he is not, of course, shizlded by | 


food subsidies, since the Jess he pays .the 
farmer in prices the more he pays him in taxes). 
But facts are sacred, and these facts should 
be better known: that farmers are a powerful 
political body, that they have done much better 
than anyone else in the last decade, and that 
the reason is state intervention in their favour. 
Yours, etc., 


Oxford P. J. D. WiLEs 


The Road to Happiness 

Sir,—Lord Russell’s recipe for a happy life, 
which is to live on impulve rather than accord- 
ing to a theory of life, is so attractive and so 
satisfactory that it seems churlish to draw 
attention to its inadequacies. But what. happens 
if the impulses are bad ones (or anti-social, if 
that term is preferred)? Supposing one has-an 
overwhelming urge to make love to one’s neigh- 
bour’s wife (a very natura: impulse if she 
happens to be attractive), or to punch the nose 
of one’s business superior? A brisk country 
walk is not always a satisfactory substitute, nor 
is it always possible. In fact, one cannot always 
act naturally—one must. be ordered to have a 
social sense. The chief drawback of a ‘ theory 
of life’ is that tho-e wko hold one generally 
tend to set themselves an impossible ideal, and 
when they fall short of it suffer agonies of guilt, 
or, alternatively, become spiteful towards others 
as Lord Russell points out. But is it possible to 
cultivate a social sense at all without at the same 
time cultivating a consc.ence (which is what 
makes us uncomfortable when we have a theory 
of life)? 

Lord Russell condemns the pursuit of social 
success, intellectual snobbery, and power as aims 
in life, but he does not indicate that he has any 
realisation to what extent the opportunity for 
happy activity depends. upon money. Unfor- 
tunately money does not merely mean power or 
social success; it means leisure, and surplus 
energy for satisfactory pursuits. It is true that 
rich ladies often sncbbishly punsue arts of which 
they have no real appreciation; but how many 
more ladies and gentlemen, too, who have a 
genuine love of the arts, and may have r2ached 
a high degree of education, are deprived of their 
intellectual pleasures by financial circumstances. 
I mean, of course, those who are married and 
have children, but who do need the opportunities 
for play which Lord Russell so rightly extols. 
What is to be done about the civilisation in 
which we find ourselves, where everything is 
done to help children to develop themselves 
fully, but where vast: numbers of the adult 
population are engaged in exhausting and un- 
creative tasks?—Yours, etc., 

Birmingham JoAN M. WINTER 


Sir,—While Bertrand Russell has much to say 
with which all sensible people will agree, his 
offer of happiness ‘ without a theory of life or a 
religion’ provided one has health, a sufficient 
income, a delightful family, and _ provided 
‘things are normal’ end we remember ‘ man is 
an animal ’—will bring smal: comfort to the 
vast majority who do not possess the complete 
quota of these ingredients and who are com- 
pelled by unassailable facts to observe that to 
equate men with animals is a dangerous half- 
truth. 

It is precisely man’s faculty for thinking 
ahead, the use of which he cannot permanently 
avoid and which distinguishes him from the 
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rest of animal creation, which can destroy his 
happiness. even when all supposed physical 
necessities are in possession. To live at all, man 
must look ahead; and to look ahead is to 
recognise the extreme fragility of his physical 
props, which recognition in proportion to its 
realism poisons. all happiness based on_ things. 

So facts compel us to return to a theory of 
life and religion if there is to be any hope at all 
of real, secure happiness. Bertrand Russell’s own 
casual dismissal of the relevance of a theory of 
life is understandable when we remember his 


‘belief that. we can only build, cosmically speak- 


ing, on a ‘firm. foundation of unyielding 

despair’, but the deeper experience of mankind 

will ever refuse to accept tat l'fe is ultimately 

nonsense. And while real Christianity offers an 

experienced happiness not depencent on a com- 

fortable environment it will never lack adherents. 
Yours, etc., 

Chesterfield WALTER GILL 
Sir,—I think it to be quite true, as Mr. Russe’l 
says, that man’s ‘happiness depends upon his 
physiology more than he likes to think’, but-I 
believe that man is unhappy primari'y not 

ecause he forgets he is an animal but becauce 
he forgets that he is more.—Yours, etc., 

Manchester J. B- WHiTTAKER 


The Camera and the Artist 
Sir,—In his. most interesting talk on ‘ The 


~ Camera and the Artist’, as reported on page 145 
of THE LISTENER of January 24, Mr. Putham . 


appears to perpetuate a fallacy which has long 
been prevalent with regard to photographic 
lenses, viz: ‘ The lens has a fixed focal length; 
short, it registers a steep perspective; long, one 
which is concertina-ed ’. 

It is not the focal length of the lens which 
affects the perspective but the distance from the 
camera to the object being p! otcgraphed. If two 
photographs be taken from exactly the some 
position, one with a lens of long focal length 
and the other with a lens of short focal length, 
the perspective shown by each photograph will 
be the same. True, the photograph taken with 
the short-focus lens will be to a much smaller 
scale and may include a much greater area of 
view—or ‘field’—than will that taken by the 
long-focus lens but if the smaller scale photo- 
graph be enlarged to give the same scale as the 
other, and any extraneous portion of the picture 
be removed, the two photographs will show 
identical perspective; indeed, they will be 
identical. : : 

The unnatural perspective associated with the 
use of a short-focus lens is usually due to the 
fact that photographs taken with such lenses 
are taken from, a position much nearer the 
object than would be the case if a long-focus 
lens were used, in order to obtain a picture of 
as large a scale as possible—Yours, etc., 

Halifax JOHN WILSON 


Sir,—In his interesting broadcast, ‘The 
Camera and the Artist’, Peter Rose Pulham 
claimed: ‘the conventions cf linear perspective 
formulated by Uccello towards the end of the 
fifteenth century ...’. 

Paolo Uccello died in December, 1475. The 
first of his paintings in which he showed 
virtuosity of perspective, the equestrian picture 
of the Condottiere John Hawkwood. in the 
Cathedral of Florence, was finished in August, 
1436. The sarcophagus which carries the horse- 
man is rendered with astonishing bravura; but 
how long before the end of the century was 
that? 

The same year, 1436, is the date which Leone 
Battista Alberti’s treatise Della Pittura carries. 
Therein the theory of the ‘ construzione legit- 
tima’ is developed, which not alone Uccello but 
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many of his great contemporaries (Domenico 
Veneziano, Andrea del Castagno, Fra _ Filippo 
Lippi, and others) practised, long before the end 
of the Quattrocento.—Yours, etc., ; 
London, S.W.7 VICTOR BLOCH 


“Sir,—I was very interested in the talk ‘The 


'Camera and the Artist’ by Peter Rose Pulham 


but I must point out one mistake. Bulls cannot — 

distinguish colour, and the old saying ‘ Like a 

red rag to a bull’ is fallacious.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 S. BLAck 


Tristan da Cunha 


Sir,—In a book on Tristan da Cunha, the 
island to which you refer in ‘Did You Hear 
That? ’. in THE LISTENER of January 31, there 
is a statement at pages 106-7 singularly relevant 
to our present situation: ‘The construction of 
the Suez Canal and the uninterrupted use of 
it for nearly seventy years’ (ninety years now) 
‘has diverted our attention from our -chief 
means of communication with the East, and that 
is by the open seas of the Atlantic that served 
us for so long. I do not know if there is 
anyone daring enough to prophesy that the 
route. by the Canal will be maintained in- 
definitely; and it must not be forgotten that, in _ 
the event of interruption, there is more at 
stake now than when Tristan da Cunha was 
annexed ’. 

Then, as in the American War of 1812 to 
1815, we might be unable to keep the seas if 
we no longer had Tristan as a rendezvous and 
place of refreshment. It was in that war of 
1812-15 that Lord Charles Somerset recom- 
mended the annexation of it and the neighbour- 
ing islands, and he did so because he con- 
sidered it to be extremely important to British 
interests that they should not be occupied by 
any other power. (Tristan da Cunha by Douglas 
M. Gane, London, 1932).—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge H. J. C. Grierson 


Non-representational Art 


Sir,—May I as a very average visitor to many 
art exhibitions take up a few points in Mr. Le 
Roux’s review of Mr. Hayter’s abstract art, 
which seem to strike at the root of the matter.- 
Living abroad as I do, I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to see Mr. Hayter’s work so my thoughts 
are not especially directed to it. 

Mr. Le Roux warns us poor viewers against 
trying to use language to interpret what we see. 
What are we to use? Attitudes, postures, tears, 
smiles, or just a sign, meaning ‘Hush, I’m in 
a mood’? Let us not so lightly throw away the 
gift of language, for language is still the hand- 
maiden of every art. 

“The informative and discursive element is 
part of the nature of language, but not of the 
symbols of visual art which communicates 
experience beyond the reach of language’. What 
experience? I guessed it would be moods, and, 
sure enough: ‘After all, no one questions the 
fact that colour can by itself, and through asso- 
ciation, induce a mood’, says Mr. Le Roux, ‘ and 
do so instantaneously. Shapes too, by themselves, 
can produce in the beholder a feeling of exhilara- 
tion, or discomfort, and even conflict and 
impending collision’ But do we not all wake up 
in many changing moods? Does not the day 
pass from mood to mood? Do we not embark 
on a work of any kind in a succession of moods? 
And do we not put down a document or a- 
painting in a mood one day, and in a different: 
mood the next?- All this moodiness is part of ~ 
human life, but it is nobody’s business, except 
perhaps Freud’s, when it begins to become 
pathological. ; 3 

That which makes for civilised life (and how 
rare and hard the process is) is the victory over 
the mood and the use and incorporation of it 
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into some cogent activity. Day to day experience 
teaches this. Palimpsestic essays, palimpsestic 
letters and conversations are dreadful. And so, 
I unashamedly say, are thé palimpsestic dood- 
lings. of ‘abstract’ painters. Mr; Le Roux 
suggests that ‘the nature of abstract art is ego- 
centric—everything must be drawn from the 
inside of the artist, and the insides of most 
would-be nonrepresentationalists have proved 
damnably dull’. Agreed. 

I suggest that if the mechanism of the good 
life is'to choose and resolve the subconscious into 
the conscious, or the subjective into the objective 
then this arduous task, so full of pitfalls, has 
simply not been undertaken or been achieved by 
the nonrepresentationalists. What they paint so 
quickly and incoherently, no artist would have 


dared to present for sale in the Renaissance or 


even in the nineteenth century. And I find neither 
pleasure nor tears nor joy nor fear in their un- 
resolved egocentricity. And it behoves me as a 
viewer to be clear about this. If, as often happens, 
the abstract painter of today answers back: ‘ But 
this is our consciousness’, then I question the 
word ‘our’ and, on examination, frequently 
find a coterie or closed circle in which the very 
words ‘ objective’ and ‘ conscious’ have assumed 
extremely limited and local connotations. 

Why this should have happened may perhaps 
partly be explained by the rise of the great 
collectors at the end of the nineteenth century, 
and the final exit of the patron, except for 
portraits. Have not the nonrepresentationalist 
artists and some of their art-critic friends tended 
to become their own patrons? Partly, of course, 
there has been a great rebellion against the 
camera and the photographically faithful in the 
figurative arts. But I suggest that the sensibilities 
of the viewer have not really changed so very 
much down the ages. They are worth consulting, 
but this is hard work also, and is often regarded 
as feeble acquiescence when the very nature of 
fashion is to startle, thrill, or mystify. In Russia 
the state imposes a painfully dull political 
photogravure. Our freedoms give us other arms 
against the coteries, as well as the liberty to 
enjoy a great deal of contemporary art. 

Yours, etc., 


Rome © SYLVIA SPRIGGE 


The Royal Academy Today 

Sir,—Sir Gerald Kelly in his talk on’ The 
Royal Academy says of the student: ‘you can 
teach him the proper control and care of the 
instruments and materials of his craft, so that 
he can put on what he thinks is the right 
colour in what he thinks is the right place so 
wisely that it will not jump off, nor crack, nor 
change. What more can you do? ’” 

If you are President of the Royal Academy 
and represent the many members of that premier 
art society and its important art schools, there 
is much more you can and should do. You can 
influence the character and soundness of the 
‘instruments and materials’ available to artists 
and students. No painting can be permanent 
and not ‘jump off, nor crack, nor change’ that 
is painted on an unstable ground, however 
‘wisely’ applied, and all present-day oil-primed 
canvases are unstable because they are sold un- 
matured, that is to say that the linseed-oil 
priming has not been given time to harden 
through oxidation, the acknowledged funda- 
mental necessity for permanence. Paintings can- 
not be permanent and survive for posterity that 
are painted on such grounds. 

The quality of prepared canvases and paints 
sold nowadays is lower than it has ever been. It 
is pitiable to go into any art school and see the 
‘instruments and materials’ available to 
students. Can you teach even pot-hooks with a 
crossed nib? As for established artists, I quote 
from a letter received from one of our leading 
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colourmen in answer to a protest that the 
“decorators’’ colours offered were not suitable 
for an important portrait: -‘ The unfortunate 
British artist, of course, is so used.to being 
grateful for even small mercies in these days 
that we have no hesitation in sending whatever 
happens to be in stock at the moment’. So 
much for progress, state patronage, and for all 
the millions spent on ‘culture’. Mr. Churchill 
said ‘Give us the tools and we will finish the 
job’. Is it too much-to ask that our leading’ art 
institutions should ‘use their influence to insist 
that materials of a guaranteed standard. shall be 
available, even if at increased cost, for those who 
need them for important -work expected to en- 
dure, as also to protect the client who otherwise 
receives work that cannot survive?—Yours, etc., 

Steyning H. GLuck 
Giving Food a Foreign Flavour 

Sir,—I read in THE LISTENER of January 10 
Mrs. Elisabeth, Balchin’s ‘Giving Food a 
Fereign Flavour’. Mrs. Balchin is lucky to 
have such a versatile family. My experience is 
that the range of the English ‘ likes’ is not very 
wide and their ‘ dislikes’ are many. 

However, my main object in writing this letter 
is to take Mrs. Balchin to task on her blanquette. 
The Englishness of the word is noticeable. It 
means a smooth cover. Never, in my long ex- 
perience, have I seen a blanquette served over 
remains of cooked meat, and I will maintain 
that the remnant of a leg, or of a shoulder of 
lamb, simmered in the oven, English fashion, 
with its accompanying vegetables, is more tasty 
than a white sauce poured over reheated meat. 

A blanquette is used to make second-rate meat 
more eatable. It is more usual with veal than 
with lamb. The foundation is provided by the 
stock, into which the meat (veal or fowl) has 
cooked slowly until tender, thickened with flour, 
with milk and margarine (or butter) added, and 
the yolk of an egg beaten into it before serving. 

Only today I served such a meal to my family. 
The meat consisted of cut pieces of fowl (4/- Ib.). 
The dish is called Poulet au blanc, and I added 
—as one should—mushrooms into the blan- 
quette—Y ours, etc., 

London, W.6 ALINE M. REES 


How to Keep the House Warm 


Sir,—The method described by Mr. Matthew, 
in THE LIsTENER of January 17, to stop draughts 
that ‘ get in round the doors’ by means of rubber 
draught tape is surely obsolescent, and very 
ugly. There is a cheap, neat and simple remedy 
for these troubles. The hard-wood moulding 
shops that have sprung up in the past thirty 
years to supply amateur woodworkers offer a 
much better solution. The cause of draughty 
doors is due to warping and twisting of the 
door after fixing. Sometimes it is so twisted that 
an adjusting strip of wood planed to fit and 
take up the gap is desirable, but generally the gap 
may be completely closed by fixing with panel 
pins an adjusting strip of hard wood laid along 
the closed door edge, and butting tightly up to 
the door. The strip is, of course, fastened with 
panel pins to the door frame. The strips are 
only a quarter of an inch thick and are supplied 
in widths of half an inch to one inch, 

Draught at the bottom of the door is dealt 
with by a strip of wood the width of the door 
thickness and sufficiently thick to take up the 
gap under the’ door. It is fixed to the floor imme- 
diately under the door, and pared or planed to 
fit the gap if desired. { 

The method described for lagging the bath- 
room cylinder and pipes is unnecessarily 
expensive for the average householder. I have 
found that old corrugated paper, which may be 
obtained in quantity from warehouses, is the best 
medium. It may be wrapped round in layers 
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and tied with thin string or fastened with 
gummed tape. The final covering of brown 
(strong) paper, slightly damped, will give a neat 
finish to the job.—Yours, etc., 

Leicester A. E. WRIGHT 


Constant Lambert 


Sir,—I have been entrusted with the task of 
writing the life of the late Constant Lambert. 
May I ask that anyone who has letters, photo- 
graphs, or other documents which may bear 
upon his life and work would do me the honour 
to place them at my disposal? Personal remi- 
niscences would be equally welcome. Copies of 
such material would be made at once’ and the 
originals returned to their owners.—Yours, etc., 

60, Corringham Rd., HUuBERT Foss 

London, N.W.11 


Rebellion of the Young 


(continued from page 219) 


and in many other fields, apart altogether from 
recreation, something frank and free in the 
relationships between the sexes, and between 
children and parents. There is a most significant 
simplification of dress, especially for the* young, 
and a new sense of personal freedom. I would 
trace much of this to the ethos of the youth 
movements. Some of it is overdone but much of 


it is of lasting value. 


Perhaps you, in your age, are struggling hard 
to assess the kind of revolution we are living 
through. We are, too. The shelves of your 
libraries may be as full as ours are of theory and 
counter-theory about capitalism and socialism. 
That is what people in this century have argued 
about most, but is it the real revolution? Or is 
the real revolution to be found not in nominal 
changes of ownership but in the development of 
new ways of life? If it is, then the rebellion of 
youth in the past fifty years may turn out to be 
the revolution we in our day have overlooked. 

Like all such movements it carries a serious 
debit side. I have indicated that many youth 
movements became strident and self-conscious. 
They developed a sense of mission, a sense of 
being ‘against’. They felt that everything ‘ old’ 
had to be rejected, including learning. Indus- 
trialism was inhuman, science was thin and 
bloodless. It was not possible to live in that 
world of abstractions. But why were the young 
of our century so full of consciousness about 
themselves, and about their own lack of roots? 
Without doubt it was because of the pace of 
scientific change in modern society, and the pace 
of catastrophe, too. These experiences have made 
the oncoming generations feel that the wisdom of 
their elders was of little value to them, and the 
vaunted civilisation they had inherited was 
hollow. Very well, they have said, we reject it, 
we will find our own way to our own values, 
“owning responsibility to no one’. Brave retort! 
Good enough when it leads to a fresher social 
life, or a determined search for fundamental 
beliefs, but full of danger when it leads to a 
denial of all those standards of social and 
political morality Europe has struggled so hard 
to preserve, or when it exalts the savage, the 
primitive, the thinker with the blood over St. 
Francis, or Beethoven, or Einstein, or when it 
throws away the Christianity which has been the 
life-stream of our civilisation in favour of half- 
hearted pagan practices among the pinewoods. 

If my hunch is right, and the real social 
revolution of our times is to be found in this 
rebellion of the young, out of it could come a 
new spiritual revival, or the new Dark Ages. The 
issue is not yet decided in our times, but you, 
my dear Posterity, will know all about it, because 
you will be living through its consequences. 

—Home Service 
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French Drawings from Fouquet to Gauguin 


By ANTHONY: BLUNT 


HE exhibitions of French drawings in St. James’s Square, 
organised by the Direction Générale des Relations Cdlturelles 
in conjunction with the Arts Council, is divided into two parts: 
downstairs, drawings of the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies, and upstairs those of the nineteenth century. The contrast be- 
tween the two groups is bound to strike any visitor, and, if he is tempted 
to speculate downstairs on the ‘characteristics of French draughtsman- 
ship, he will probably find that his 
theories have to be abandoned in 
the face of what he finds upstairs. 

Let us take the earlier period 
first. Two general points are .. 
suggested by the display in the © 
lower rooms. The first is that~ © 
drawings reveal the qualities of 
French artists to a greater extent 
than would be the case in almost 
any other school. In the eight- 
eenth century, French artists used 
drawing as an end in itself to an 
almost unparalleled degree; and 
few who look at the dazzling walls 
of drawings by Watteau and 
Fragonard are likely to challenge 
the view that they convey the 
qualities of French Rococo art in 
its first and last phases nearly as 
vividly, and perhaps with greater 
concentration, than a selection of 
canvases by the same artists. The 
same is true, but in a slightly 
different sense, of the sixteenth 
century, when French art made its 
most original contribution in the 
field of portrait drawing, admir- 
ably represented in this exhibition, 
except for the regrettable but 
almost inevitable absence of the 
greatest artist in this genre, Jean 
Clouet. Poussin, the central 
master of the seventeenth century 
cannot, it is true, be adequately 
appreciated even from such im- 
pressive drawings as are here 
shown, but the twin star of 
Claude shines as clearly, if not as 
strongly, in his bistre sketches as 
in his finished canvases; and other 
artists who appeal to us today, 
such as Bellange and Callot, were 
exclusively draughtsmen. 

The second point which emerges from a study of the lower rooms 
may be made clearer by a comparison with Italy. If we imagine a 
similar exhibition of Italian drawings, we should find that it con- 
sisted primarily of figure drawings, either studies in a continuous but 
constantly developing academic tradition, or preparations for figure 
compositions built up from such studies. In France what do we find? 
In the sixteenth century, as we have seen, a predominance of naturalistic 
portraits. For the seventeenth century the problem is more complicated. 
With the exception of Poussin, artists of this time produced their most 
Original drawings in landscape, like Claude, or in fancy compositions, 
based more on imagination than on the academic tradition of figure 
drawing, as in the case of Callot. It is true that in the later part of 
the century, under the direction of Lebrun, the academic convention was 
firmly established in France; but it never led to real originality, and 


the organisers of the exhibition were’ probably wise in including only 


“The Swing’ by Watteau (1684-1721): from the Arts Council’s exhibition 


one drawing of this type (by Antoine Coypel), and representing Lebrun 
himself by the moving and altogether exceptional sketch of La Brin- 
villiers on her way to execution. f 

In the eighteenth century, academic art continued to be practised 
in France but, again, it was not really fruitful. Watteau, Fragonard, and 
even the lesser masters of drawing, such as the St. Aubins, learnt little 
from their immediate French predecessors and still less from the 
academic methods of Italy.- The 
qualities which we appreciate in 
Watteau’s drawings are a brilliant 
observation of a characteristic and 
expressive attitude’ which owes 
nothing directly to the established 
conventions for posing the model, 
combined with a knowledge of the 
structure of the -human body, 
which enables him to give a firm- 
ness and clarity to his forms never 
attained or even attempted by his 
followers. The eighteenth century 
goes out, in this exhibition, with a 
brilliant but surprising flash, in 
the profile portrait by David of 
Lepeletier de  Saint-Fargeau, 
which by some means contrives to 
be both a brilliant caricature and 
a classical relief portrait. 

When we go upStairs and begin 
looking at the nineteenth-century 
room, we are in a different world 
—a world in some ways nearer to 
Italy. Géricault, who studied the 
drawings of Michelangelo, and 
Ingres and Corot (in his figure 
drawings) who learnt from those 
of Raphael, are the real and 
creative heirs to the academic ~ 
tradition. Millet, in his finest 
drawings, is unthinkable without 
such a background, and even 
Delacroix derives from the same 
source, though indirectly through 
Rubens. Later in the century 
Degas applied the old principles 
to a new iconography and thus 
gave fresh life to the tradition. 
Toulouse-Lautrec generally aimed 
at other effects, but an early 
drawing such as the ‘ Young 

Lent by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Iveagh Woman seated’ (No. 154 in the 

exhibition) shows that he was a 
master in the same manner; and Renoir proves his affiliation to the line 
in the ‘ Maternity’ and the ‘ Judgment of Paris’ shown here. Finally, 
Seurat carries the tradition a stage further, almost to the confines 
of abstraction. 

This was not, of course, the sum total of French draughtsmanship 
in the nineteenth century. There were other tendencies, Daumier on the 
one hand and the landscape artists on the other (though how weak the ~ 
Impressionists seem to be when they take to the pencil!). But the main 
thread running through the period, as it is shown in this brilliant 
display, is one which links this great period of French art directly with 
its classical predecessor, the Italian Renaissance. 


The eleventh edition, revised, of Who’s Who in the Theatre is now avail- 
able from Pitman. Compiled and edited by John Parker, this invaluable 
biographical record of the contemporary stage costs £4. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


American Diplomacy 1900-1950 
‘By George F. Kennan. 
Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. . 
Major Problems of United States Foreign 
Policy 1951-1952. The Brookings 
Institution. Faber. 21s. 6d. 


Mr. KENNAN’S SMALL VOLUME, consisting of six 
lectures delivered in the University of Chicago 
and two articles published anonymously in the 
American journal Foreign Affairs, is a sermon 
addressed to the democracies in general and to 
his countrymen in particular on the need to 
bring their methods of conducting foreign policy 
‘up to date; and since*he has been an American 
diplomat for something like twenty-five years and 
has just been nominated as American ambassa- 
dor in Moscow, his qualifications command 
attention for what he has to say. His criticism is 
twofold. Democracy, he suggests, is 
Uncomforiably similar to one of those pre- 
historic monsters with a body as long as this 
room and a brain the size of a pin: he lies 
there in his comfortable primeval mud and pays 
-little attention to his environment; he is slow 
to wrath—in fact, you practically have to whack 
his tail off to make him aware that his interests 
are being disturbed: but, once he grasps this, 
he lays about him with such blind determina- 
tion that he not only destroys his adversary but 
largely wrecks his native habitat. 
This is the parable of democracy, and especially 
American democracy, in the last twenty years. It 
refused’ for a decade to treat seriously the most 
blatant threats to its interests and very existence. 
Once aroused, it carried its wrath to the point of 
demanding the ‘unconditional surrender’ of 
everything that stood against it and virtually left 
the whole of western civilisation outside the 
American continent in ruins. 

The first of these criticisms is no longer 
much in view, and Mr. Kennan spends little 
time on it. Certainly American democracy is 
no longer slumbering in face of external threats 
to its security; the time has come when, as 
Mr. Kennan remarks in his preface, it ‘ seems 
to be able to think of little else but this danger ’. 
But he is very conscious of the second weak- 
ness—the propensity of the monster to lash 
itself into such a‘fury of self-defence that it 
may end by destroying not only its enemies, 
but the conditions of its own existence. It is 
_extremely easy to take issue with the doctrine 
of ‘unconditional surrender’ as proclaimed in 
1944 (though less easy to imagine agreement 
between the allies on any more limited objec- 
tive). But the monster is now thoroughly awake, 
and the uncompromising attitudes adopted 
towards Germany at the end of the war—mis- 
takenly and disastrously, in Mr. Kennan’s view 
—are now transferred to Russia. Here too Mr. 
Kennan pleads the cause of moderation; and 
since to be a moderate in regard to Russia in 
the United States today requires courage. and 
independence, Mr. Kennan is a man of inde- 
pendence and courage. In the anonymous article 
of 1947, which is generally quoted as the start- 
ing-point of a ‘containment’ policy, he urged 
that any foreign government in its relations with 
Russia ‘should remain at all times cool and 
collected, and that its demands on Russian policy 
should be put forward in such a manner as 
to leave the door open for a compliance not 
too detrimental to Russian prestige ’. 

The main part of the book is, however, not 
_ directly concerned with Russia, though one may 
suppose that the country in which Mr. Kennan 
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has been a life-long specialist is never far from 
his thoughts. What he seeks to do, in the light 
of a review of the principal landmarks of 
American diplomacy in the last half-century, is 
to diagnose its fundamental shortcomings and 
to lay down correct principles for its future 
guidance. Its most conspicuous shortcomings he 
finds in its propensity, first, to reduce every 
dispute not to a straightforward clash of interests 
requiring accommodation, but to a moral or 
legal issue, a question of right and wrong (with 
the implication that the United States is the 
champion of righteousness against the forces of 
evil), and secondly, to be content with solemn 
pronouncements, generally with a strong moral 
content, without regard to their practical appli- 
cation or indeed to their practicability. 

This analysis, supported by revealing glimpses 
into the processes of American diplomacy over 


-the past fifty years (Mr. Kennan begins with the 


war against Spain in Cuba in 1898 and the 
‘open door’ declaration about China in the 
following year), seems thoroughly sound; and 
one is only inclined to add that British foreign 
policy, especially in the days of the League of 
Nations, was also not immune from these errors. 
It is only when Mr. Kennan pursues his analysis 
into the future and substitutes prescription for 
analysis; that doubts begin to arise. Let us, he 
says in effect, scrap this moralising attitude 
international affairs, recognise that 
states are not beings capable of moral behaviour 
and amenable to moral judgment, and root our 
policies and our actions in the firm and solid 
ground of national interest. This sounds attract- 
ive, and the world would be spared a good deal 
of rather hypocritical and embittering talk about 
our own virtues and the vices of our opponents. 

But are we not then running rather rdshly into 
new difficulties? It is conceivable that American 
policy might make a successful appeal in 
western Europe on the score of American 
national interest, since the western democracies 
share much of the same tradition and have the 
same national interest in upholding it. But what 
appeal can the United States make to the loyalty 
and support of the peoples of Asia if it pursues 
a policy admittedly designed to. promote Ameri- 
can interests and devoid of any moral content? 
Is not this to play straight into the hands of 
Soviet propaganda, which depicts the Asiatic 
people as the victims and targets of selfish western 
imperialism? Perhaps: Mr. Kennan, after this 
deeply interesting book, will pursue his theme 
a little further and consider the Asiatic: implica- 
tions of the principles he recommends. 

Major Problems of United States Foreign 
Policy is a conspectus of the principal issues 
confronting the State Department at the present 
time, as seen by a team of independent experts 
working in the Brookings Institution. It is a 
book for the advanced student rather than for 
the general reader, but should provide him with 
a solid and meaty diet for some time to come. 


Monckton Milnes: The Flight of Youth, 
1851-1885. By James Pope-Hennessy. 
Constable. 25s. 


Richard Monckton Milnes is interesting and 
important not so much because of anything he 
wrote or said as because he lived a full and rich 
life at the centre of a cluster of relationships. It 
is true that he was a man of many talents well 
deserving the title of ‘ Bird of Paradox’, but the 
secret of his fame lay in what a contemporary 


journalist called his ‘most extraordinary 
geniality’. “He had a kind word for everyone 
and a taste for everything ’. He could be kind to 
a young poet, whom he recognised was not a 
second Keats: he could be more than kind to 
visiting Americans when kindliness was neither 
fashionable nor popular. His geniality was so all- 
embracing that it was possible for him to visit 
Paris in 1867 and dine with the leaders of the 
opposition immediately after sympathising with 
the Empress on the Prince Imperial’s operation. 


On one occasion he was offering lunch to Mon- 


signor Talbot, while Garibaldi was leaving his 
eard with the butler. 

His taste like his friendships was cosmopolitan, 
catholic and cultivated. He possessed an ‘ un- 
rivalled collection’ of French and Italian erotic 
books, but he worked hard for the diffusion of 
useful rather than of esoteric knowledge, interest- 
ing himself as much in the proper education of 
mechanics and artisans as in what some writers 
have regarded, rather unfairly, as the improper 
education of Swinburne. In the words of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, Milnes was a 
man with ‘many fine tastes and some coarse 
ones ’. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy concentrates on describing 
the cluster of relationships. He does not pretend 
that Monckton Milnes was a good poet or a 
forgotten politician. He surrounds him with his 
throng of friends and acquaintances and allows 
them, for the most part, to speak for theni€elves. 
The~result is readable and entertaining, but 
something of the discipline and continuity of a 
biography is lost. Furthermore the author cannot 
always resist the temptation to. describe ‘the 
scent of honeysuckle and June roses’ or ‘the 
greenish snowdrops sprinkling the broad shadowy 
grass-rides of the Fryston woods’, and at these 
moments the Victorian .conversation piece is 
shattered. 

The themes of this book are not merely the 
adventures of Milnes but the shifting founda- 
tions of Victorian society, for ‘the very wide 
range of Lord Houghton’s interests, as well as 
his unflagging curiosity and zest for living, meant 
that he touched the life of his century at many 
varied points; until by a paradox which he him- 
self would have relished, this least representative 
of mid-Victorians provides us with a clear, close 
understanding of many typically Victorian 
characters and ways of life’. Mr. Pope-Hennessy 


has a detailed knowledge of a wide range of 


sources and throws light on many dark corners 
of social history, but many central places remain 
obscure. He tells us, for instance, that in 1867 
Milnes, who in early youth had been a conserva- 
tive, was a staunch advocate of parliamentary 
reform. “‘ You are one of those in earnest about 
the business’, Gladstone wrote. Yet by 1870 
Milnes feared that Gladstone was becoming not 
a demagogue but a ‘ demophile ’ and looked upon 
him with grave suspicion. It is difficult to sort 
out from this book the background of such 
changes in the social mood, which left a deep 
imprint on politics. And sometimes the social 
mood is over-simplified and over-written. ‘ In-the 
winter of 1853, the British public, muzzy with 
war-fever, raised their outcry against the Court, 
and particularly against Prince Albert, whom 
they supposed to be standing between themselves 
and the carnage they desired ’. 

Where Mr. Pope-Hennessy really succeeds is in 
his most difficult task of conjuring up a per- 
sonality from ‘ the dusty residue of a life-time of 
relationships ’. At the end of his two volumes we 
know Monckton Milnes well enough to wish to 
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‘know him better. Above all we know him alive 


and sprightly, and not mummified in some con- 
ventional historian’s nineteenth-century museum. 


We can still hear him asking anxiously in 


1883 whether a hotel in Cannes had a lift or 
not. ‘ That is a serious matter for my weak heart, 
for if I run up a long stair, I may find the 
Elysian fields at the top’. 


Three Siuadice in Bird Character 
By Lord William Percy. 
Country Life. 21s. 


This is a short book, but since it contains the 
essence of some twenty years of observation and 
intimate study and adheres precisely to what the 
title indicates, it is a valuable addition to orni- 
thological literature. Lord William Percy makes 
no attempt’ to produce three monographs in one 
book—his subject is essentially one of bird 
character and the reader will soon see that few 
could be better qualified to write on this aspect 
of ornithology. Not only has he watched his 
subjects in their entirely natural conditions, but 
he has also subjected them to a* number of 
interesting experiments to test their reactions to 
such unusual introductions to their home sur- 
roundings as stuffed owls, unlimited food 
supply in the case of the bittern, and worms 
suspended from reeds for water ‘rails. 

Working at such close quarters with birds like 
water rails has enabled the author to correct 
such fallacious descriptions of them as ‘shy, 
skulking and _ secretive ’—descriptions which 
appear in even the most authoritative of reference 
books. The bird’s protective coloration and 
“noiseless penetration’ of the dense reedy en- 
vironment in which almost the whole of its 
life is spent, have combined to give it a wholly 
undeserved character. 

The book is copiously illustrated with over 
eighty photographs most of which are of absorb- 
ing interest and essential to the script. Though 
the critical may tend to compare these unfavour- 
ably with some of the recent spate of technically 
excellent but often dull ‘bird-at-nest’ photo- 
graphs, and carp at their not infrequent lack of 
crisp focus or signs of movement, there is, none 
the less, not one picture here which does not re- 
cord an especially interesting happening. Indeed 
one out-of-focus tail-end view of a water rail 
disappearing rapidly off the edge of the picture, 
coupled with the appropriate description in the 
text, is more eloquent than many a statuesque 
pose with perfect tone and definition. It is more- 
over well to remember that many of these photo- 
graphs were obtained long before this present age 
of high-speed flash and fast emulsions, which 
have made the task of recording quick moving 
events so much easier. Some of the pictures show 
such little-observed but regular events as a 
bittern performing its toilet with powder and 
oil, or a heron’s display at the changing of 
guard at the nest—scenes which have seldom 
been recorded before. 

In a bookseller’s shelves this volume may seem 
a slender guinea’s worth—but to the genuine 
naturalist it is well worth the price. 


Portrait of Jane 
By Frances J. Woodward. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 


This is perhaps the most entertaining cache of 
unpublished nineteenth-century documents to 
appear for years. It is amazing to think that 
when Willingham Rawnsley had access to these 
papers in the early nineteen-twenties he found 
them of no particular interest and. they were 
nearly destroyed by the owners. Miss Woodward 
has patiently sifted through the 200 journals and 
2,000 letters written by Lady Franklin, wife of 
Sir John Franklin the Polar explorer, and has 
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arranged a large selection of the material to form 
a smooth narrative flow, with modest linking 
passages. 

Jane Franklin was the daughter of a pros- 
perous silk merchant, travelled widely while 
she was a young girl and regularly fell in love, 
with a heatless passion which kept her a spinster 
Her social position 
and education were not unlike those of Jane 
Austen, and much of the fascination of this 
book comes from a feeling that one is reading 
the journal of one of Jane Austen’s heroines; 
for it has a fresh vivacity and a sentimentally 
acid wit which makes one suppose that the 
Austen heroines were a true reflection of the 
girls of the period. If so the English Woman 
must, so to speak, have been at her apogee, with 
all her intelligence used for the purposes of 


living and not canalised, as later, towards ° 


socially conscious ends. 

There is a delightful Jane Austen situation 
in her flirtation with a Spanish refugee, Senor 
Galiano, who, she writes in her journal with 
awe, had been twice condemned to death. She 
employed him to teach her Spanish and gradually 
fell in love with him. She wrote some verses 
for his birthday and had them put in his room 
with some flowers. The next day she ‘ was so 
afraid that Mr. G. might come down and speak 
my verses . .. that I lingered about to intercept 
him & was very glad I did so, as he came 
down smelling at his nosegay & holding the 
verses written on salmon col@ paper with their 
cover in his hand. I instantly desired him to 
put them in his pocket & he instantly obeyed, 
asking me if I was the poet. I sd I did not 
know who was the poet’. 

One is a little disappointed when she accepts 
the offer of marriage from the burly widowed 
sailor, John Franklin—an admirable man but of 
no great interest so far as his character was con- 
cerned. And with marriage Jane changes. She 
is still capable of such unusual feats as climbing 
Mount Olympus in long skirts and having to 
spend the night on the mountain-side because 
darkness falls earlier than she expected; but she 
now gradually becomes that less sympathetic 
type, the Victorian woman of parts, bustling, 
intelligent, preparing the way of the New 
Woman. And with a slight sense of horror 
one realises that Elizabeth Bennet, and certainly 
Emma, lived on to be this sort of woman—thank 
Heavens Jane Austen died before it would have 
been her duty to chronicle them. 


White Traveller in Black Africa 
By Colin Wills. Dobson. 12s. 6d. 


Last year Mr. Colin Wills gave a series of 
vivid and interesting broadcast talks in the 
Home Service on the British West African 
colonies which he had recently visited. The talks 
were admirably suited for the mass audience he 
could expect to reach on Sunday evenings; they 
were lively, with a sharp eye for the vivid and 
revealing detail; they contained a few useful 
facts, but not too many to confuse the listening 
ear; they were informed by a good and liberal 
attitude to the problems of racial antagonism, 
the development of African self-government, and 
other questions on which moral judgments had 
to be passed. With considerable skill, Mr. Wills 
acted as though he were his audience’s spokes- 
man or representative; he knew no more than 
his listeners; he conveyed the sense of discovery 
of an unknown continent. 

In his series of broadcasts Mr. Wills was only 
able to use a fraction of the facts and impres- 
sions he had collected on his wide-eyed trip 
through the Gold Coast and Nigeria (with short 
stops in Gambia and Sierra Leone); and so he 
has published a book on his journey. It was 
probably a mistake to do so. The skills which 
are useful to a broadcast reporter are a drawback 
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to a writer; the naivety which is refreshing in 
the speaker becomes irritating in the author. The 
West African colonies have given rise to a very 
considerable literature over three centuries; Mr. 
Wills appears to have read only one travel book, 
published some seventeen years ago. As a re- 
porter there is some justification in knowing 
only such facts as one gathers in interviews; it 
seems frivolous to discuss the important political 
and economic developments of the colonies with 
no more information than could be gathered in 
a hurried trip. Even the admirable racial atti- 
tudes are weakened by the thoughtless use of 
pidgin, and the spelling of ‘ Negro’ without the 
majuscule. The book is, however, agreeably 
written and can be read with ease; the illustra- 
tions seem to be mostly out of focus. 


Chaucer: the Canterbury Tales 
Translated into Modern English by 
Nevill Coghill. 

Penguin Classics. 3s. 6d. 


This lamentable book is likely to be a gratuitous 
obstacle to a proper understanding of Chaucer. 
The ignorant reader will think (with the ‘ trans- 
lator’) that here is a satisfactory substitute for 
the true thing. Why, then, should he trouble 
to read the original? Indeed he has every excuse 
for refusing to do so. Let Mr. Coghill speak 
for him: ‘In the first place the pressure of 
contemporary life seems greatly to have increased 
upon us and many who would be willing to 
take pains to read him [Chaucer] in the original 
are insufficiently at leisure to do so; secondly 
the original is not really so easy as all that’. 
It is difficult to believe that such sloppy thought 
and sloppier writing come out of Oxford. The 
fort is sold with a smile; and what a pleasant 
little bunch of excuses Mr. Coghill’s own pupils, 
Mr. Dilly, Miss Dolly and Mr. Dally, have to 
their hand! 

Mr. Coghill insists that he is a ‘ true trans- 
lator ’, not a ‘ moderniser ’. He has found a way, 
he claims, to translate Chaucer’s English into 
‘contemporary speech’. Where Dryden and 
Wordsworth trod, should he not venture? Why 
not? Always remembering that they are poets, 
masters of a consistent idiom, and that Mr. 
Coghill, despite the royal Masque of Hope, 
emphatically is not. His ‘first hope’ that his 
version may be ‘ considered as a poem’ is still- 
born. i 
Mr. Coghill’s failure must be shown in small 
space. Chaucer’s miraculous fabliau poems of 
Miller and Reeve become in.his hands merely 
a couple of bawdy stories. The unfinished 
© Cook’s Tale’ starts with a picture of a limber 
young rascal, first cousin to the Alisoun of the 
* Miller’s Tale’: 

A prentys whilom dwelled in oure citee, 

And of a craft of vitailliers was hee. 

Gaillard he was as goldfynch in the shawe; 
Broun as a. berye, a propre short felawe, 
With lokkés blake, y-kempd ful fetisly 
Dauncen he koude so wel and jolily 

That he was clepéd Perkyn Revelour. 

Not even a moron needs a ‘translation’ of 
such living writing. Who would dare disturb 
the panache of that brilliant third line? Here is 
Mr. Coghill: 

There was a prentice living in our town 
Worked in the’ victualling trade, and he was 
brown, 

Brown as a berry, a proper thick-set fellow 
Spruce as a hedgerow finch with tail of yellow. 
His hair was black and delicately curled; 

He looked so jolly when he danced and twirled 
That he was known as Party Peterkin. 

How barbarous a change! The ‘ translation’ is 
akin to Bottom’s. Where is the flourish of 
‘ gaillard’? What admirable art it is (and what 
knowledge of birds) that gives us the almost 
massive ‘hedgerow finch with tail of yellow’ 
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for the one word ‘ goldfynch ’. It is a neat con- 

temporary Oxford touch that turns Perkyn 

Revelour into Party Peterkin, no doubt sitting 
on a dumpy, drinking his seventh cup of tea. 

These lines are a fair sample. The warm 

_ and vital Alisoun is reduced to a dull catalogue 

of attributes, without a blush for what is 
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ruined. One of Chaucer’s happiest touches is: 
She was ful mooré blisful on to see 
Than is the newé pereionetté tree. 
This dazzle of spring and grace of youth be- 
come the lumpish 
And a more truly blissful sight to see 
She was than blossom on a cherry-tree. 
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The Host would have a word for the worth 
of this ‘drasty ryming’. Rumour (lying jade) 
has it that Oxford is soon to ‘ translate’ Shake- 
speare into contemporary speech. He is, as we all 
know, far more ‘ difficult’ than Chaucer. He is 
“really not so easy as all that’. What fun for the 
Party Peterkins! 


Barbary Shore. By-Norman Mailer. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
Episode in Palmetto. By Erskine Caldwell. Faleon Press. 10s. 6d. 
End as a Man. By Calder Willingham. Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 

A Little Night Music. By Mary Jane Ward. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


N the December issue of The Atlantic 

Monthly Mr. Perry Miller, Professor of 

American Literature at Harvard, published 
an interesting article entitled ‘Europe’s Faith 
in American Fiction’. He found, and rather 
deplored, that what Europeans are most in- 
terested in is the American novel of violence: 
Steinbeck, Farrell, Caldwell, Hemingway, and I 
suppose we may add the latest dur, Norman 
Mailer. He says that he has found it difficult 
to interest us in writers like Willa Cather or 
Edith Wharton, and that we take only a per- 
functory interest in the Henry James ‘ revival’. 
I do not think he is very sound so far. At any 
rate J hope we have more catholic interests than 
this. But he is arresting when he develops the 
theme that there are two kinds of literary 
Americans: the Nice American, who has im- 
bibed European culture; and the crude, rude, 
free, uninhibited American typified by Cooper, 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Melville, wild west, 
gold-rush or camp-fire folklorists, and nobody 
would apply the term Nice American to Scott 
Fitzgerald, or Hemingway, or James Cain. It 
is this strain in the American tradition that the 
professor accepts with most faith and hope. He 
believes that Europe also believes in it. ‘In the 
American writer, he says, ‘there is a reckless 
amateurism which bespeaks a fundamental free- 
dom’. The stuff may be sordid or hateful— 
Caldwell’s lecherous small towns or Farrell’s 
back blocks of Chicago—but the treatment is 
unfettered. He feels that this freedom must be 
exciting and inspiriting to old, tired Europe. 

It is exciting. When one opens an American 
novel one does anticipate that whatever else it 
may be it is unlikely to be tired, timid, inhibited, 
or conventional. The writer is unlikely to feel 
choked by a mass of tradition as we so often 
are. His novel will be empirical, unsystematic, 

- not very intelligent, very close to reportage, tot 
up to no generalisation. But it is almost certain 
to be lively. Here are a few American novels 
with which to test this. 

Norman Mailer has followed his savage and 
outspoken war-novel The Naked and the Dead 
with Barbary Shore. Here six people are thrown 
together in a squalid boarding-house: a rotund 
nymphomaniac with her freak child, a skinny, 
female dipsomaniac, a man from the F.B.I. who 
is spying on a communist, and the ex-G.I. 


through whose lost memory and battered mind ~ 


we pursue life and the others from attic to 
basement, room to room, secret to secret, in 
spates of wild and often woolly talk. Mailer 
exercises something very like genius (I must add 
that craziness, feverish energy, an undisciplined 
imagination are sometimes very like genius) on 
these psychopaths wandering through the dark 


woods of their own souls in cycles of lust, drun- 


kenness, charity, kindness, brutality, and fear, 
until the communist proves to be the husband of 
the nymphomaniac, is killed by the F.B.I. inves- 
tigator, who runs off with the wife and her freak 
child, while the wretched skinny girl upstairs 


daubs her walls and window with (symbolical ?) 


black paint and the G.I. flies into the night. 

It is not necessary, apparently, that, on con- 
sideration—that great enemy to all exciting 
stories, as Henry James observed—we should 
find our brains empty so long as we find our 
stomachs palpitating. We will seize the next such 
novel with our eyes popping, asking in awe, 
“What do-they portend? ’, or, as Mr. Miller was 
so often asked, to his discomfort, ‘Is America 
really like this? > However, it may reassure him 
to suggest that Europe sometimes approaches 
American violence in another mood. He may not 
have noticed, for instance, how Henry Hatha- 
way’s exciting film ‘Fourteen Hours’ was re- 
cently presented in Paris. This film shows us 
what happened when a young man stood on a 
skyscraper ledge for fourteen hours threatening 
to throw himself down. The producer, warned by 
the failure of that honest, brutal film ‘ Ace in 
the Hole’, which ended tragically, devised two 
endings—one for his conscience, the other for 
the public: in one the youth threw himself 
down; in the other he threw himself at the last 
moment into his girl’s arms. In Paris they 
showed the film with both endings. Parisian 
audiences are very intelligent, and their curiosity 
for life is highly developed. 

A Caldwell novel is also to hand: Episode in 
Palmetto. Vernona is a pretty young school- 
teacher who starts-her career in a small southern 
town. Knowing our Caldwell by now we rightly 
anticipate that she will spend most of her time 
evading, or inviting, the fate which is worse than 
death. Some of her adventures are of a brutal 
funniness: the old farmer who reckons he needs 
a wife, the hen-pecked commercial traveller who 
cannot resist the Vernonian contours, the high- 
minded headmaster who is saved when his wife 
persuades Vernona that she has the makings of a 
first-class prostitute. Poor Vernona succumbs to 
this insistent truth and goes off to Chicago in the 
last pages with the bowsy bagman—her school- 
boy flame having meanwhile tried to shoot her. 
What are we to conclude? That this is pro- 
found psychology, or just camp-fire humour? 
Or that it is a fictionalised version of the Kinsey 
Report, in which, indeed, Europe was also 
fiercely interested ? 

End as a Man has been crowned by James 
Farrell, and Christopher Isherwood considers 
the author, Calder Willingham, ‘one of the 
very best young comic writers’. I must be a 
sentimentalist if it is funny to read of a military 
Academy which is apparently manned by savages 
who flog one another until their behinds are all 
the colours of the rainbow, torment their weak- 
lings in the most bestial fashion, cheat- one 
another at cards, booze themselves into helpless- 
ness, and so on. One can see, of course, how 
this might all be handled beautifully by the 
author of Mr. Norris Changes Trains, with 
irony, with a sort of aristocratic detachment, a 
clinical humour, satirising militarism, or revell- 
ing in the absurdity of human nature, and I 


should enjoy it to the last drop if it were done 
that way, or in any way that implied the normal 
while chuckling at the abnormal. But mere youth- 
ful gusto at, for example, the roaring funni- 
ness of seeing a young man being tortured by 
having his nose stuck into an electric socket is 
scarcely enough. 

The kind of American novel which, unhappily, 
does not (if Professor Miller is right) appeal 
so strongly to Europe? Here is one: Mary Jane 
Ward’s A Little Night Music. It deals with the 
father-daughter relationship; it is told in the 
most adroit but exacting way, in scraps of con- 
centrated and allusive dialogue, packed into 
about twenty hours, emerging as a picture of 
resigned but good-humoured spinsterhood in a 
small town, with the half-dozen characters who 
had been her girlhood friends paunchily taking 
the stage as the talk advances in time to weld 
them into the conversation around the lunch- 
table at her fortieth birthday. Here is intelligence, 
urbanity, irony, control, direction, even wit. If 
it does not make the Atlantic crossing as well 
as the roughnecks do, it will only be because 
Miss I. Compton Burnett does it better on the 
home-ground and that the difficult technique 
needs to offer more rewards in wit. 

But,.one fears, the hairy-chests will cry, ‘ Yah! 
That’s old stuff. That’s traditional comedy’. I 
wonder could Professor Miller do something to 
lead his countrymen back to a re-reading of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s classical statement on ‘ Tradition 
and the Individual Talent ’?? The historical sense, 
he says, is a sense of the timeless and the tem- 
poral together; it is what makes a writer tradi- 
tional. ‘And it is at the same time what makes 
a writer most acutely conscious of his place in 
time, of his own contemporaenity ’. 

In a peculiar sense he will be aware also that 
he must inevitably be judged by the standards of 
the past. I say judged, not amputated by them; 
not judged to be as good as, or worse or better 
than, the dead; and certainly not judged by the 
canons of dead critics. It is a judgment, a com- 
parison in which two things are measured by 
each other. To conform would merely be for 
the new work not to conform at all; it would 
not be new, and would therefore not be a work 
of art. And we do not say that the new is more 
valuable because it fits in; but its fitting-in is a 
test of its value—a test, it is true, which can 
only be slowly and cautiously applied, for we 
are none of us infallible judges of conformity. 
We say: it appears to conform, and is perhaps 
individual, or it appears individual, and may 
conform: but we are hardly likely to find that it 
is one and not the other. 

That essay was written after one world war. 
Unless the second has destroyed the Past com- 
pletely it is still solid stuff. After all, many 
good American writers who were not Nice were 
in a tradition; and if it did not help them to 
be Nice, it did help them to be Good: 
Hemingway and Scott-Fitzgerald, for example. 
It seems to me that the literature of violence 
has one great enemy—its own despair. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Side and Prejudice 


CATERING FOR ALL TASTES has always been the 
B.B.C.’s pet bugbear. The split into Home, Light, 
and Third, on the example (sociologists noted) 
of the Saloon, Public, and Private Bar took p'ace 
(cynics noted) just when it had been decided 
in other walks of life that there was to be no 
more class distinction of any kind. But it saved 
a lot of trouble. So long as we have only one 
television programme, the rule of live and let 
live must be firmly applied. There is no reason 
why every programme should please you or me 
personally, If television does ‘The Cocktail Party’ 
or offers me Jane Austen or Jan Smeterlin to 
wring my heart, I must not complain if some 
of the light entertainment fails -to ring my 
critical doorbell. Moreover, I find a sociological 
if not a critical interest in much I see (or view); 
some things seem so enormously 
bad that they qualify as a freak 
show. The greater the vulgarity, 
the greater the vitality; the 
worse, the better one enjoys it. 
At all events, just when 
‘ Kaleidoscope’ has come under 
fire from my more high-minded 
fellow-hacks I find myself 
watching it with that amaze- 
ment which does duty at times 
for pleasure. Could anything 
thought out by Joyce Grenfell 
and Arthur Marshall in con- 
sort begin to compare with the 
exquisite gaucherie of those 
Cover Girls, or the suburban 
sauce and matey self-advertis- 
ing of the alleged celebrities 
who are summoned to their 
presence? Gorgeous! A snob’s 
paradise! Nothing has _ been 
quite such fun in its own way 
since the servants’ ball was 
stopped because there were no 
more servants. This initial item 
yields place to a playlet in 
which an actress whom I have 
admired on the stage sits in a 


Scene from ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ on February 2. Left to right; Milton 
Rosmer as Mr. Bennet, Prunella Scales as Lydia, Gillian Lind as 
Mrs. Bennet, Daphne Slater as Elizabeth, and Ann Baskett as Jane 
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strangely uncomfortable looking flat anc’ 
makes roguey-poguey faces at ‘hubby’. 
who is, it seems, a detective. They have 
little excursions together. It seems that 
some sort of problem is posed, not of 
course a moral one; and that we are. to 
guess something. But what? Later in the 
evening we go back to ‘see how they are 
getting on’ and they seem to be making 
the same arch gestures in the same flat. 
But I have never succeeded in understand- 
ing one of these pieces yet. ; 
However, the best is still to come; in 
a wink we are in the presence of a Mr. 
Waldman who shows us ingenious models made 
by worthy people in their spare time and are 
introduced to ingenuous persons who advance 
mincing and scratching themselves to offer testi- 
monials to the programme. Then, presto, we 
are on the telephone to someone who knows all 


Theatre, London: 


the answers (laughter). This 
week it was a most friendly 
sounding lady called, I 
think, Miss Shroder, who 
was right as rain in identify- 
ing pictures of W. G. Grace 
and Gladstone, and only 
slipped a trifle with Beet- 
hoven. I enjoyed every 
minute of this; it was like 
the best kind of talk over- 
heard on a crossed telephone 
line. At the evening’s end my 
face ached from gaping. I 
felt as Miss Austen might 
have felt after an evening 
out with Zola. 

What, then, of ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice’ in Miss Austen’s 
sense? A huge wall of pre- 
judice has to be jumped as 


‘The Wonderful Visit’, by H. G. Wells, televised on 
February 3: Kenneth Williams as the Angel, and Barry 


Katherine Dunham’s Company at the Cambridge 

excerpts from this show of 

Caribbean dances were given in the television 
programme on February 3 
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Jones as the Vicar 


a start. But that done, my reaction’ is very 
favourable; much of it was simply excellent. 
On the stage, while you lose Miss Austen’s own 
tone of voice, you also find that the ironies, 
which ought to carry the thing dramatically, are 
too neat and gentle to carry across footlights. A 
film might be a different thing 
if only they could cast it right, 
which they did not the only 
time I saw this masterpiece on 
celluloid. 

Here, however, much of the 


come over. One or two of 
the minor characters must be 
careful not to overdo things; 
Milton Rosmer and Gillian 
Lind will fit one’s idea of Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Bennet, I think; it 
is early days to judge the men, 
but Daphne Slater struck me as 
an admirable choicé for Eliza- 
beth and, not for the first time, 
showed that acting on television 
can carry complete conviction. 
She is absorbed in the char- 
acter. This serial is a welcome 
relief after the inanities of that 
hotel detective who occupied us 
at this time before; though 
these, it is critically fair to say, 
were quite neatly presented. 

Some time ago Mr. T. S. 
Eliot wrote a minatory letter to 
The Times on the dangers of 
television. Can he have fore- 
seen that these might include 
“The Cocktail Party’? I mis- 
laid my invitation to this, which 
I much regretted, for from being 
a faintly puzzled admirer on the first production 
of this Christian comedy, I find myself slowly 
harried into being a most fervent partisan. I 
should like to know if television added much 
to the already impressive effect of the p!ay when 
broadcast. On the other hand-I was in a position 
to see ‘Michael and Mary’ twice, which 
was once too often. It is a pleasant play and 
recalled Edna Best and Herbert Marshall. Jane 
Baxter flashed at us that charmingly feminine 
sincerity which knows no-rival except in Peggy 
Ashcroft. Jack Allen is a good fellow too. But 
it seemed dreadfully long. 

So too did H. G. Wells’ fantasy, ‘ The Won- 
derful Visit’, the sort of thing which may delight 
us on paper (who love to be told what hypo- 
crites we are) but seems laboured when it slowly 
takes shape before you, ‘realised’ in flesh and 
blood, and a cardboard countryside. A distin- 
guished cast toiled angelically. An angel of 
another sort made a wonderful visit too: 


wit and atmosphere of the book 
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Katherine Dunham, with her dusky, strutting, 
‘and writhing Caribbean dancers. Much was lost 
in transmission: colour; the animal vivacity; the 
finely balanced patterns. And the backgrounds 
were bad. And the commentary was mostly 
fatuous. ‘ And now’, we heard, ‘ the lovely cake- 
walk’. Lovely? Well, jolly, exciting, gay, racy, 
anything, but—lovely? Still, fatuity or no, it was 
a pleasant glimpse, bored though the audience 
looked. ; . 
PuHiLip HoPe-WALLACE 


, 


BROADCAST DRAMA ; 
Sweet William 


THE EVENING had begun with an explanation 
that Shaw, in ‘You Never Can Tell’, had his 
own relatives in mind, and that Mrs. Clandon 
derived from his mother. There would clearly 
be need for special concentration on the play’s 
first broadcast performance: no time now to 

accept Shaw’s excuse that this was simply a 

fashionable comedy for a West End theatre. 

Sternly (with St. John Ervine’s voice echoing), 

I bent to the task, only to discover myself— 

early in the second act—side-tracked, carried off, 

led up the garden, by the miraculous Waiter of 

Harcourt Williams. It is a masterly part, but it 

needs masterly playing, and this Harcourt 

Williams supplied. He creamed along the 

comedy. From the moment he spoke in that 

quiet, melodious tone, benign and confidential, 
as soothing as the moan of doves in immemorial 
elms, we knew that he was the William of 

Shaw’s imagination: that he had ‘a certain 

expression peculiar to men who are pre-eminent 

in their callings and so, whilst aware of the 
vanity of success, are untouched by envy’. 
Not every man can be an animated stage 
direction. Dramatists usually write these for 
their own pleasure, with little hope that their 
wishes will be granted. But Shaw must have 
foreseen Harcourt Williams. On Sunday (Third 

Programme) this Waiter had ‘the sweetest pro- 
'* priety.’, and, at the last, an ‘ ineffable benignity ’. 

It was his evening, though I was aware that the 

rest of the cast, under Esmé Percy’s direction, 

was playing up gallantly; that David Markham 
could touch off the five-shilling déntist, that 

D. A. Clarke-Smith could be a gruff-and-grum 

Crampton, and that Dorothy Gordon and David 

Peel fizzed properly as the Twins. All was 

undeniably in order, even if I was not sure that 

Eliot Makeham conveyed to us that at one period 
_ the lawyer’s complexion ‘ faded into stone<grey ’. 
, Harcourt Williams himself might not have 
: managed this; but then no one would expect 
_ . the Waiter to fade into stone-grey: he is the 

7 life and soul of his ‘ watering-place on the coast 
of Torbay in Devon’. As for the play, which 
came to us once more as a brisk, uncomplicated 
diversion, the word seems here—and inevitably 
—to be Sweet William’s: ‘Great flow of spirits, 
sir. A vein of pleasantry, as you might say’. 
Next time I must concentrate fiercely, dismissing 
William for a stone ginger. 

‘It is the unexpected that always happens’, 
observes William. It happened in ‘ The Emperor 
Jones’ (Home). I had not believed that this 
monologue-with-a-chorus would have come so 
¥. readily to radio. Thanks to Gordon Heath, who 
1 always avoided monotony, and to the production 
of R. D. Smith, we were able to stumble through 
the Great Forest itself, the for-st that is Eugene 
O’Neill’s principal actor, and that here was raised 
persuasively in sound. The producer could have 
had a gala night with extraneous effects: he 
i. succeeded because of his economy with them. 
We could feel the horror of the forest, its throng- 
ing visions, its tormented drums. Less imagina- 
tive direction would have multiplied the tom- 
toms; R. D. Smith knew when to stop. Brutus 
Jones died in ‘the height o’ style’, but without 
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the fussier elaboration. It might have been better 
to have used the shorter ‘In the Zone’ as 
curtain-raiser rather than as after-piece: with 
‘The Emperor’ in mind, what we had thought 
to be a paragon of one-acters tailed off oddly. 

Again the unexpected. Some of us, who have 
long pleaded for more Galsworthy in the theatre, 
waited eagerly for ‘ Windows’ (Home). Alas, it 
had frayed in thirty years: never*a major 
Galsworthy, the mildly symbolic business now 
seemed glumly minor. Little life remained in the 
philosophic window-cleaner and the parlour- 
maid-daughter from prison. It can still be read, 
but performance appeared to light up its falsities 
(‘One for colour likes a dance, and a 
flower ’). Cecil Trouncer, at the head of a dis- 
tracted household in Highgate, held his own 
better than anyone. 


You never can tell what may come next in™ 


“Take It From Here’ (Light). The programme 
wins, I think, because in their hearts most people 
like to play at schools, and no one has a more 
monstrously academic manner than Jimmy 
Edwards; he develops—in any part—what we 
must assume to be the voice of an eccentric 
mortar-board, and he presides over a debating- 
society of which we can only murmur: ‘ Great 
flow of spirits, sir. A vein of pleasantry’. Yes, 
William, as usual. He has certainly the phrase 
for that recent dab at opera-without-music. 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD. 
The Law and the Prophets 


Most OF us, I think, are accustomed to con- 
sider the law as a prosy, niggling, dry-as-dust 
subject fit only for lawyers. That, at least, is how 
I react to such expressions as law, jurisprudence, 
equity, and so on, quite forgetting that on the 
few occasions when curiosity has taken me into 
a law court I have found the proceedings en- 
thralling, and that talks on legal subjects have, 
more often than fot, the dryness not of dust 
but ofa fine old port. Last Friday C. J. Hamson, 
Reader in Comparative Law in the University 
of Cambridge, gave the first talk of a series 
called ‘The Comparative Study of Law’ which 
was of unmistakable vintage quality. Weighty 
but not ponderous, precise but not meticulous, 
leisurely but not slow, it defined and illustrated 
the comparative method of studying law with an 
absolute clearness which made listening and 
understanding not only easy but enjoyable, and 
all the time I was aware of another kind of 
enjoyment, the aesthetic pleasure given by that 
indefinable thing, style. 

I have not yet mentioned ‘A Letter to 
Posterity ’, of which the fifth was written (and 
broadcast) by John Summerson. His theme was 
taste, not the taste which is pleased by paté-de- 
foie and revolted by castor oil, but the taste that 
knows what it likes in artistic matters and polite 
behaviour. By a lucky coincidence (or was it a 
plot hatched over a cup of tea by the Directors 
of the Home and the Third?) it dovetailed very 
neatly with Michael Tippett’s ‘Moving into 
which followed twenty minutes 
behind it, a talk full of strange lights and 
interesting suggestions. I thought Mr. Summer- 
son’s ‘ Letter to Posterity’ one of the best and 
J. Bronowski’s earlier one the best of all we 
have heard. Otherwise I have found the series 
disappointing. The idea, one would have said, 
was a good one, but put into practice it has 
generally missed fire. Why? Perhaps because it is 
impossible to write a personal letter to an 
inconceivable abstraction. j 
I could write a charming letter, I believe, to 
Euterpe, muse of lyric poetry, or to my non- 
existent daughter: each, after all, abstract 
though she be, is the personification of an 
emotional element in myself. But posterity in 
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2052—at present there is no such thing nor is 
it possible to imagine its circumstances or 
nature. How will it act and how think? I simply 
do not know and consequently do not care. It is 
hard enough to write to a real live friend who 
never replies: to write to a meaningless abstrac- 
tion just cannot be done. All you can do, in 
point of fact, is to fob posterity off with a 
letter to your B.B.C. audience, and B.B.C. 
audiences, being what they are, may feel they are 
being put upon. 

In a morning talk L. A. G. Strong looked 
not to the future but to the past. He is engaged 
in writing his memoirs, and in ‘Memory Be 
Green’ he described some of his experiences 
while doing so. One of them I found especially 
interesting. As a child he used to have a recur- 
ring nightmare which ceased when he had 
reached the age of twelve, but recently, after he 
had been renewing some of his early memories, 
the dream returned—an evident and rather start- 
ling sign that he had wriggled himself back into 
his childish skin. It was a pleasant talk, perhaps 
a little sentimental at the end, but it would be 
churlish in the critic to deny a sop to the 
listening hussif. 

Two mornings before this, Rupert Gleadow 
described vividly and sometimes amusingly a 
journey. by British-made motor-bus, if you 
please, to the ancient city of Nicaea, where in 
A.D. 325 the Oecumenical Council convoked by 
the Emperor Constantine drew up the Nicene 
Creed. 

MarRTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Portrait of an Artist 


AFTER ‘ WO0zZECK’, ‘ Mathis’. The conjunction 
is a happy corrective, bearing witness that all is 
not negation, madness, and despair, that man’s 
soul can rise above*circumstance, and that even 
in the nineteen-thirties there was a German 
composer capable of producing an opera in the 
great tradition. Hindemith’s ‘ Mathis der Maler’ 
springs from the line of romantic histories which 
furnished the opera-houses in the nineteenth 
century. The story may be no truer to the facts 
of history than, say, the story of Hans Sachs 
as set forth in ‘ Die» Meistersinger’, to whose 
example ‘Mathis’ owes not a little.-But the 
veracity of the facts are of no importance beside 
the veracity of Mathis’ character and of his re- 
actions to his circumstances. Here is a portrait 
of an artist drawn with complete integrity and 
set among other characters no less accurately 
and often humorously observed. 

Hindemith was deeply concerned, as a 
German musician at the time of Hitler’s seizure 
of power, with the artist’s place in society. He 
shows his hero sacrificing his work to throw in 
his lot with the Peasants’ Revolt, only to find 
disillusionment, as many generous spirits have 
found it in our own time, in the cruelty, 
stupidity, and injustice of the mob. It was the 
only serious defect in last week’s performances 
that the fourth scene, in which Mathis’ disillu- 
sionment takes place, was omitted. For here is 
the crux of the whole matter and neither the 
limitations of time nor the difficulty of 
adequately presenting this scene with its raging 
mob and its battle in a concert performance can 
excuse its omission. 

Of the two performances, the first in the 
Home Service sounded the livelier, the com- 
pany responding to the presence of an audience 
in the Albert Hall. But the second, from the 
studios, in the Third, was musically more satis- 


‘factory. Mr. Raybould is to be congratulated 


on a remarkable achievement, and all the singers 
entered fully into their parts, giving real vitality 
to the characters. Only the Cardinal seemed to 
lack the necessary force of personality for this 
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SERVICE STREAMLINED 


SINGE WAR 


Comfort-Study aided 
by popular vote 


Faced with a virtually demolished 
rail system in 1946, French 
National Railways took a poll of 
passengers’ preferences before order- 
ing new rolling stock, and carefully 
examined suggestions of the public 
before planning the trains and 
time tables that today serve 5,700 
stations and 25,000 miles of track. 
The result is the most efficient 
rail service in Europe. 


Light-weight metal coaches with 
controlled heating and ventilation, 
give increased comfort to passen- 
gers and more coaches per train. 
Compartments built since the war 
are very comfortably upholstered 
and all have head and arm rests 
and incorporate, as far as possible, 
the results of a study of the ideal 
degree of inclination of the back. 
Development and improvement 
still contirrue. 


On the principal services between 
the Channel Ports and Paris, and 
on most of the international trains 
crossing the French frontier, time 
and trouble are saved by Customs 
examination of hand luggage on 
the train. 


Reservations and tickets for both 
outward and homeward journeys 
can be booked in advance through 
good travel agents anywhere “in 


Britain, and paid for in sterling, 
leaving the passenger’s continental 
holiday allowance intact. 


REDUCED FARES FOR TOURISTS 


Tourist tickets at reduced fares will 
be maintained during 1952. These 
offer reductions of 20% and 30% on 
ordinary fares for return and circular 
journeys of at least 1,500 and 2,000 km. 
on the French Railways. A holiday 
bargain worth invesugating. 


BOUILLABAISSE AT STATION BUFFET 


Fish Soup, many varieties of omelette 
and deliciously “‘different”’ Continental 
dishes are normal station fare in France. 
Of course there are straightforward 
egg, meat and vegetable dishes too for 
the more conservative traveller. Buffets 
provide five-course meals, local wine 
and tips included. Prices from 65ofrs. 


AIM FOR MID-WEEK TRAVEL 


Note for those who can pick their dates, 
French Railways remind intending 
passengers that mid-week journeys are 
less crowded than week-end, and that 
holidays taken outside the peak period: 
from July 15 to August 31 can cost less 
and are no great hardship in a country 
where summer starts early, stays late. 


FREE BOOKLET—a Feast of Colour 


The touch of a Parisian artist breathes 
glamour and romance into “France” 
a new, exquisitely colour-printed 
booklet available free on application to 
French Railways Ltd. Write today, a 
postcard will do. 


STOP PRESS 


Even £25 can ensure a good holiday 
in France. Ask for details of holidays 
off the beaten track. Remember, 
your railway fare does not reduce 
: your currency allowance 


Information, tickets and reservations from the principal Travel Agents and— 


sice FRENCH RAILWAYS LIMITED 
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- NEW AUSTIN A40 


SOMERSET 


PRICE £467 PLUS £260.18.41 PURCHASE TAX 


Austin again makes world news—with this 
exciting, handsome new saloon... the A40 Somerset. 
NEW REFINEMENTS—large, deep, curved windscreen 
and rear window—steering-column gear control—wide 
rear-opening doors with push-button handles and safety 
door locks at rear—external side-lamps visible to driver 
—luxurious leather covered foam rubber seating—more 
room all round. 

PERFORMANCE PLUS STAMINA—the Somerset has 
the famous record-breaking 4-cylinder, overhead valve 
Austin A40 engine, with improved induction and cylinder 


‘head design for extra top gear performance. 


SEE THE SOMERSET 


AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S NOW 


AUSTIN. 


—you can 


depend onit! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED e LONGBRIDGE e BIRMINGHAM 
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dominating figure. Sylvia Fisher and Roderick 
Jones sustained their long and difficult roles 
with a real understanding of ,what they were 
about. This intelligent interpretation was spe- 
cially valuable in an opera which depends so 
much upon the presentation of an idea as well 
as on the spectacle of its historical pageantry and 
of the visionary fantasies in the sixth scene. 
The music gives the voices amp'e scope for soar- 
ing in the good operatic stvle and. though the 
melody is apt to run into four-square German 
patterns often supported by rather aimlessly 
running basses, there are manv be-utiful pages in 


‘The Damnation of Faust’ will be 


ERLIOZ presents the curious pheno- 

menon of a composer long-breathed in 

individual movements yet fragmentary 

over whole works. While he could pro- 
long a melody or a musical paragraph with 
unrivalled eloquence, his larger structures are 
apt to fall into a series of adjacent blocks, with 
the connections either clumsily handled or 
omitted altogether. These blocks, often perfectly 
shaped in themselves, seem to have-been con- 
ceived without reference to each other. When 
placed in succession they resemble a string of 
pearls threaded haphazard, or a window of ex- 
quisite stained glass incompetently leaded. It is as 
if his inspiration were effective only over a certain 
distance; when it ran dry he could only begin 
again from scratch. 

In ‘ The Damnation of Faust’ this tendency is 
reinforced by special circumstances. Berlioz’s 
first published work, composed in 1828, two years 
before the ‘ Symphonie Fantastique’, was ‘ Eight 
Scenes from Goethe’s Faust’. Eighteen years 
later these scenes became the framework of ‘ The 
Damnation ’. It is a tribute to the early maturity 
of Berlioz’s genius that many of the most famous 
episodes—Marguerite’s two songs, Mephisto- 
pheles’ ‘ Song of the Flea’ and ‘ Serenade’, the 
“Concert of Sylphs ’—occur in the early version, 
although they were modified later. But his re- 
use of old material was governed less by suit- 
ability of context than by dislike of waste: the 
‘ Tristesse’ of Romeo was originally that of the 
moribund Sardanapalus, and the monodrama 
‘Lélio’ might have been the composer’s answer 
to an urgent appeal for salvage. He placed the 
first scene of {The Damnation’ in Hungary 
simply because he wished to use his recent 
version of the Rakoczy March, and introduced 
the ‘Amen’ fugue on the theme of Brander’s 
song about the rat in order to parody a favourite 
device of his enemies the Conservatoire profes- 
sors—and very amusingly he does it. The parable 
about new wine and old bottles does not quite 
apply, since the old material may be newly 
thought out; but this method of composition 
hardly makes for a unified conception. 

Berlioz called the work first a concert opera 
and later a dramatic legend. As these titles sug- 
gest, it falls between two stools (had he possessed 
the structural power of a Wagner he might have 
welded them into a substantial bench), being too 
spiritually disjunct for oratorio and too incon- 
sequent for opera. Although it is intensely 
dramatic in many of its details and whole scenes 
appear to yearn for the stage (especially in Part 
III, whose opening is almost intolerable without 
it, and whose finale closely resembles the con- 
ventional operatic type against which Berlioz 
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the score. I know nothing in modern opera more 
moving than the simple pathos of the final scene 
which left me with the conviction that this. is 
the noblest work of art that has come out of 
Germany for many, many years. 

Unfortunately ‘Mathis’ coincided with the 
second of the programmes of Constant Lambert’s 
music: The first was admirably chosen, and a 
re-hearing of ‘Pomona’ suggests that this fresh 
and youthful work ought to be revived on the 
stage. The fine ‘Music for Orchestra’ is prob- 
ably the most important work Lambert left, but 
I wished that it had been possib‘e to include 
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the music of ‘ Tiresias’, for here was a new 
depth and maturity of feeling. The music, like 
the ballet, was shamefully misjudged when it 
appeared, and I hope the B.B.C. will yet give 
us an opportunity of hearing it. 

The three Symphonies of Haydn (‘ Le Matin’, 
“Le Midi’, and ‘Le Soir’) made, I suppose, a 
bad programme—too much of the same thing. 
But it was interesting to hear together these 
three ventures in a direction which the com- 
poser was wise enough not to pursue further, at 
least in his symphonies. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY 


Berlioz and ‘Faust’ 


broadcast at 7.45 p.m. on Wednesday, February 13 (Home) and 7.55 p.m. on 


Thursday, February 14 (Third) 


the critic was never tired of inveighing), attempts 
to stage it have always failed owing to the jerki- 
ness of the action, which is alternately immobile 
and elliptical to the point of incomprehensibility. 
The story is handled in a very casual manner. 
While unimportant details are expanded, essen- 
tials are often abbreviated into obscurity; Faust 
only signs the deed committing himself to 
Mephistopheles’ power the moment before start- 
ing for the Abyss. In these circumstances any 
comparison with Goethe would be absurd. We 
are not much interested in whether Faust is 
damned or not; nor perhaps was Berlioz. What 
we have is a series of vignettes—pictures from a 
Faust exhibition. 

The score is so full of music of the most 
profound beauty and originality that despite all 
its faults we cannot afford to leave it on the 
shelf for even a short period. The great things 
are so great that custom never stales them. Here 
is the full variety of Berlioz’s genius, the com- 
pound of romantic sensuousness and exuberance 
with the purest classical detachment that seems 
to sum up the very best in both lobes of the 
artistic temperament. It is in this sense that 
Berlioz has been compared with Shakespeare. 
He enters for the moment into the soul of a 
situation, while at the same time observing it 
with the tense objectivity of a great classical 
artist. His musical language has defied the 
analysts from his own day to this. One of the 
supreme melodists in all music, his congenital 
habit of thinking in phrases of irregular length 
and rhythmic stress perplexed his contemporaries 
and has made fools of many worthy persons 
since. Musical history has nothing to compare 
with the almost-unbearable beauty of Marguerite’s 
song about the King of Thule (which was not 
even composed for these words), or with the 
rhythmic vitality of Mephistopheles’ and 
Brander’s songs. Berlioz has been accused of 
contrapuntal ineptitude; yet this one score yields 
things as varied as the Amen parody, the almost 
Bachian chromatic polyphony of the first scene 
in Part II (Faust in his study) and the admir- 
ably contrived double chorus of soldiers and 
students. Only as an orchestrator has he never 
suffered a slump in reputation—and that may 
be partly due to the fact that he achieved respect- 
ability by writing a treatise on the subject. The 
“Dance of the Will 0’ the Wisps’ is an astonish- 
ing tour de force that no later experiment has out- 
shone. Perhaps the loveliest scene of all, though 
not the most original, is. the famous episode on 
the banks of the Elbe, where Berlioz weaves every 
kind of musical enchantment, sometimes by the 
most unlikely means (he conjures a wonderful 
effect of remote poetry by accompanying an air 


with fours trombones and draws measureless 
magic from a few bare octaves), while binding 
the whole scene together with subtle anticipa- 
tions of the dance of the Sylphs that forms the 
climax. 

If the greatness of a work of art consisted in 
the sum of the beauty of its parts, there would 
be a case for ranking ‘ The Damnation of Faust’ 
above anything else in nineteenth-century music. 
But there is no denying the tepid matter and 
the dross. The awkwardness of the joins is often 
desolating, and the recitatives seem all the more 
perfunctory for the polished brilliance of the 
blocks they are required to cement. Faust’s re- 
markable invocation to Nature in Part IV is 
followed by a chaotic and scrambled recitative, 
penetrated by unexplained hunting horns, during 
which the action suddenly jumps several steps. 
Before we know what has happened we are on 
the way to the Abyss. This latter episode is a 
highly imaginative tone-picture; but it is difficult 
not to smile at the princes of darkness (twelve 
basses) talking their infernal language in Pande- 
monium, but breaking into French to address 
Mephistopheles. What are we to say of creatures 
who make remarks like ‘ Diff, diff’ and ‘ Fory 
my Dinkorlitz ’—the last word surely a perfect 
name for the latest diabolical cocktail? The 
angels of the Epilogue have been described by 
Mr. J. H. Elliot with admirable succinctness as 
“of the stonemason’s yard, stony ’. 

Berlioz was inspired by the peaks only; he did 
not see that the valleys between cannot be 
neglected if the whole terrain is to be seen in 
proportion. This partly accounts for the impres- 
sion of strenuous grandiosity received by many 
Aisteners, an impression belied by the music itself, 
which even when it employs huge forces handles 
them with restraint. But he could not present a 
comprehensive vision on a grand scale, since he 
had no such vision himself. There was at his 
centre a philosophical void; as he said himself, 
he acted as if he believed in everything when in 
fact he believed in nothing. This»negative philo- 
sophy, for which a vague pantheism (it appears 
in Faust’s monologues) is no valid substitute, is 
unlikely to create a masterpiece on a theme like 
Faust. Berlioz resembles not so much Bach or 
Mozart or Beethoven as a defective Shakespeare, 
a potential universal genius with faults to scale. 
A contemporary whose career displays many of 
the same personal and artistic qualities, the same 
calm classicism apparently at variance with an 
extreme romantic exuberance, uttered the pro- 
found epigram: ‘Great men too often have 
greater faults than little men can find room 
for’. It has been applied to its author, Landor; 
it could equally be applied to Berlioz. 
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and you hold up 
STEEL PRODUCTION 


Search out every ton of scrap in your works and 


turn it in. Old plant, redundant buildings, machines 
and spares — it’s all wanted back in the steelworks to 
keep up steel production. Round it up and put it in 
the hands of your local scrap 
merchant. It will go to make the 
new steel that you and every 
other steel user need so urgently. 

Scrap merchants are glad 
to help with dismantling and 
collection. 
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own locality. That will 
Save unnecessary  trans- 


old scrap is turned into 
the new steel all steel 
users want. 
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There’s an old world elegance 


about this Parker-Knoll wing 
chair, yet the suspension 
springing, pioneered by P-K, 
achieves a degree of luxurious 
comfort that would make the 


old masters envious. 


PK724 
BRAMBER 


£14° 18° 6 
Tax Free 


There are seven other P-K designs, each 
with a wide choice of covering materials.- 
Prices range from £10.10.0 to £23.10.0. 


To get the genuine 


article, see that the 
; salesman writes 
Ss the name“‘Parker- 
Knoll” on your 
receipt. 
a 


Write for illustrated leaflet 
PARKER-KNOLL LTD + THE COURTYARD : FROGMOOR : HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 
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Would they give 


your wife your job? 


Could she earn what you are earning now, or 
will earn in the future ? Could she maintain the same standards, 
and perhaps bring up a family, single-handed ? If not — what 
happens in the event of your premature death ? 

The right sort of life policy will save you all 
this anxiety — and*some income tax as well. Should you die 
before retirement age, your wife would receive a series of 
capital payments. The same policy will provide you with a 
Personal Pension when you are ready to retire. For details 
post this coupon to: 


The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society Ltd. 
~ Dept. O, 109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Please send me without obligation details of your advertised 
scheme :— 


NAME ae 
ADDRESS 
DATE OF BIRTH. 
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SAUSAGE AND BEAN HOT:POT 
THE INGREDIENTS FOR four people are: 

1 lb. of pork sausages or the equivalent in 

Continental-type sausage 

1 lb. of dried haricot beans 

1 lb. of onions 

2 lb. of potatoes 

I bay leaf 

1 pinch of sage 

Black pepper, salt 

Hot water 

Start the hot-pot the day before you need it 
by putting the haricots to soak overnight in cold 
water. The next day take a large and heavy 
earthenware casserole, or, failing that, a very 
heavy saucepan, and put it on a low heat to 
warm through. Prick the sausages well, and 
when the casserole is hot fry them in it. Do not 
add any fat, as the object is to extract the fat 
from the sausages. When they are slightly brown 
all over take them out and put them aside. 

Slice the onions and fry them in the fat left by 
the sausages, but do not let them burn. When the 
onions are golden and mushy, drain the bzans 
and fry them in the fat with the onions. (Dried 
beans, and peas, cook much more quickly if they 
are first fried in some fat.) Shake the pan from 
time to time to prevent the beans sticking at 
the bottom of it. After about five minutes or so, 
and when each haricot is coated with fat, add 
hot water until the beans are just covered. Put 
in the bay leaf. 

Cover the casserole or pan with the lid and let 
the contents simmer for two-and-a-half hours. 
This can be done on top of the stove or in the 
oven, but in either case, have a look occasionally 
and stir the beans about, just to stop them stick- 
ing at the bottom. 

At the end of two-and-a-half hours, or when 
the beans are practically cooked, add some salt— 
but not too much—and then put the potatoes 
in the casserole with the sausages. When the 
potatoes are nearly cooked, sprinkle in the sage. 
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I always put this in last as I find that if it is 
cooked for any length of time it develops a rather 
unpleasant, bitter taste. Just before serving, taste 
for seasoning and add the freshly ground black 
pepper. 

The result should bé a light-brown, well- 
amalgamated hot-pot with each haricot bean 
separate—as grains of rice should be—plenty of 
rich thick gravy, and floury potatoes topped by 
individual brown sausages. It is best when it is 
served straight from the casserole or pan in 
which it has been cooked. 

PRIMROSE HUBBARD 


DEPOSITS AND THE LAW: 


Suppose you see in a shop window. a carpet 
which you want very much, but perhaps cannot 
afford. Let us say it is £60. You go-in, are 
greatly tempted, and fall. Quite a common 
arrangement is this: you leave a £5 deposit and 
promise to pay the balance in a week when the 
shopkeeper will deliver the carpet to you. The 
next day, in the cold light of morning, perhaps 
you repent, and wish you had not left the £5. 
Can you get your deposit back if the shop is 
determined to hold you to your bargain? 

By the arrangement I have just described there 
is little doubt that your payment of a deposit is 
partly a guarantee that you mean business, a 
promise that you do intend to complete the pur- 
chase; and partly a pre-payment, a.payment in 
advance of something towards the full price. By 
law, therefore, the carpet is yours from the 
moment you pay the deposit. The shopkeeper can 
keep it until you pay the full price, but it is your 
property. If through no fault of his it is de- 
stroyed, say by fire, you must still pay up the 
balance of the purchase price. It follows, too, that 
you must complete the deal. The shopkeeper 
could sue you for the balance. Alternatively, after 
a reasonable time and after giving you due notice, 
he could re-sell the carpet to someone else. But 
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note that if he does this, and if he is able to sell 
it for the full price, then he must refund the 
deposit to you. 

That, very shortly, is the legal result of giving 
a deposit in the way I described. It is, I think, 
the most usual one, but the facts may be slightly 
different. The problem is never an easy one, 
and I do strongly advise you to consult a 
solicitor if you get into any difficulties. The 
moral, of course, is obvious, but we all fall 
sometimes. 

DuDLEY PERKINS 


Notes on Contributors 


ROBERT GUILLAIN (page 203): foreign news 
editor of the French newspaper, Le Monde 

Sir Ceca M. WEIR, K.B.E., M.C. (page 212): 
Chairman of the Dollar Exports Board, 
1949-51; Economic Adviser to the Control 
Commission for Germany, 1946-49; Director- 
General of Equipment and Stores, Ministry 
of Supply, 1942-46 

CLEEVE BARR, A.R.I.B.A. (page 214): an architect 
in the housing department of a local govern- 
ment authority 

MERLIN THOMAS (page VANE 
French, New College, Oxford 

LESLIE PAUL (page 219): author of Angry 
Young Man and The Living Hedge (auto- 
biographies), The Age of Terror, The Mean- 
ing of Human Existence, The Annihilation of 
Man, etc. 

BrisHop EIVIND BERGGRAV (page 227): Bishop 
of Oslo, 1942-50; former Primate of the 
Church of Norway; an outstanding Christian 
leader of the resistance movement during the 
Nazi occupation of Norway; is now attending 
a meeting in this country of the Executive 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
of which he is a President * 


Lecturer in 


Crossword No. 1,136. 


About It and About IL. 


By Bart 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened: Book tokens, value 
30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: 


First post-on Thursday, February 14 


The word-chain, reading outwards, consists of 26 words, 
each beginning with a different letter. Some are hyphened, 
All the words, inflections excepted, are to be found in 
Chambers, and they are clued by definition in the Legend, 
where superfluous words are at a minimum, 

The other clues, 26, are normal, and are to be entered 
in a straight line, diagonally if necessary, as indicated. The 
first letter of the word is always to be entered in the 
first-named square. 


LEGEND 


The head, a Balkan cap and a long-legged marine creature, 
reinforced a stretching water-bottle on gay pilgrimage to 
a rose-apple tree, where ships are cleaned, destroying fine 
scent, and minimising the attraction. The first to recognise 
a temporal Mohammedan ministry and curse yellow maize, 
he understands loose pipes. 


Pa 


OTHER CLUES 

1- 7. She ‘ plats the manes of horses in the night ~@). 
2-13. No elegy begins like this (4). 
6- 7. Half a backward sweetmeat comes“o a head (3). 
9-21. Atone for a meal (5). 
10-29. Drop a letter from dragoman, and rearrange for a 

lute (7). 
11-10. Edge draws attention to them of old (3). 
12- 3. A hundred in the carriage? Quite a party! (4). 
13- 4. After a French ball, a lad might b: blown up (4). 
14- 5. Not quite quite (4). 
15-16. Put it in to marshal (4). 
17- 8. This litte bird would tell its sto.y wrongly (4). 
20-19. Loud exclamation in Scotland—or France? (4). 
23-22. A big knife could be seen but not heard (4). 
23-36. The lote-bush has upset Mr. Harker (4). 


24-39. The sharp element in stewed geranium leaves (S). 
26-27. Youth led astray? Indeed, no (3). 

30-18. Think back—there’s a reward (4). 

31-42. Ruffled lace (4). 

32-43. It may be ironed out (5). 

33-32. Is Harry a good name for a dog? (S). 

34-21. Rang at random: what a Cockney might say (4). 
35-44. Passerine Scandinavian’s surname (4). 

38-28. No, it’s not the French for a barrister (4). 
40-45. The god to yield gold (3). 

41-25. Her progeny afforded a ‘divine target (5). 

46-37. The monster’s turned tail! (4). 


Solution of No. 1,134 


Pipon Zieswelenenn ef) Sis 


Tsk prize: oo Ran Vy EL 
Roseveare (Winchester); 
2nd prize: W. Watts 


(Westcliff-on-Sea); 3rd 
DWCes Ee Bula. eine 
(Birmingham) 


CROSSWORD RULES.—({1) Entries should be on the 
printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be 
addressed to the Editor of THe LISTENER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword ” 
in the left- hand top cornsr, (2) Clues are not normally 
given for words o two letters, There are no capricious 
traps. Each competitor is allowed to submit only one 
solution, but legitimate alternatives are accepted. (3) Col- 
laborators may send in only a single joint solution. (4) 
Subject to the above rulcs the senders of the first three 
correct solutions opened ae awarded a boo: token of 
the values specified. (5) In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decis on is final. 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


Wo matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence”’ or attending 
fectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
(Gn some eases, two) exams. You can do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
{100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their-status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D.. Dept. FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
ee ee 


HIGH VACUUM 


DOHMS have several of the 
largess HIGH VACUUM 
PLANTS ever installed for 


commercial use 


Aircraft, metal, electrical and 

kindred manufacturers are in- 

vited to make use of the very 
large capacity available. 


SEND YOUR ENQUIRIES TO 


DOHM Ltd. 


167 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 

Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system using ordinary letters 
instead of signs can be used for rapid 
note-taking from the first hour of study. 
Much used as a practical time-saver by 
busy executives and _ professional 
people. Can be typed or written at 
100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matter averages only two letters per 
word, and can be used for all languages. 
Warmly commended by G. Bernard 
Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by March 7 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating 
spare time study will give you mastery 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton 
Shorthand, by March 7, if you act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular practice builds up 
speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands have made good with 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read. 


FREE test lessons 


(ear out this advt., send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for interesting booklet 
and free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d, if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students, 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N. 97, 
92-93, Great Russell St., London, W.C,1 
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Tuition by Post ‘tae a DEGREE 


or Diploma of London University 


@ U.C.C. prepares students for London University Degrees (open to all 
without residence) in Arts, Science, Economics, Commerce, Laws, etc., 
Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies, Post-Graduate 
Certificate in Education, and other Diplomas and Certificates. The 
College, founded in 1887, is an Educational Trust, and has a staff of 
highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees ; instalments if desired. 

@ More than 22,000 U.C.C. students PASSED examinations of the 
University of London during the years 1930-1951. 


*« PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


University 


Correspondence College 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
SES, 


se. 


ALL-PULLMAN 


SLEEPINGY CARS 
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_ || Italy —France—Belgium 


MORRIS DUAL PURPOSE 
INDEPENDENT 


HOT WATER TOWEL RAIL 
AND HEATER COMBINED 


For BATHROOMS, KITCHENS and BEDROOMS 
* Morris Paraffin. Blue Flame Burner 


% Odourless and Safe 


| %* 3 Days’ Continuous Burning 
_ % 12 Hours’ Heat for 3d. ne 
Manufacturers and Patentees: 


MORRIS HEATING APPLIANCES LTD. 


Dept. L, 5, NETHERTON GROVE, 
LONDON, S.W.10. 
Tel.: FLAxman '8423]4 
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Be a Master 
of English 


Improve Your Speech and 
Writing in a Few Hours 


Yow are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent way. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made. The 
tuition is so planned. that you make notice- 
able progress within a few hours. 

Send 6d. in stamps to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. Z/391C), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8. for a specimen lesson and 
“Word Mastery” (the prospectus). This 
valuable offer is made so that you may 
satisfy yourself beyond any doubt that 
the Course-is what you require. 


Don't delay. Accept this offer NOW. 


Your English is all-important to you, and 
you cannot afford to neglect it. 


tion: B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.: 
London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


GOING TO 


Germany—Sweden? 
LISTEN BEFORE YOU GO 
with 


EUROPEAN 
RADIO. 


6d. from Bookstalls & Newsagents} 

2/- for 4 weeks (post free) from 
Eurap Publ. Co.-(London) Ltd. 

137 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


BEAUTY IN THE CHURCHYARD 


A Garden of Love and Remembrance 
} The charm of this Memorial is its suggestion of 
association with Nature's Living Beauty. 
The Bird Bath and Pedestal are earyed in Yorkshire 
Stone, with surround of Random Stone and enclos* 
ure of Old English Paving for_xrowing Rock Plants. 
Carriage Paid and Erected, £45. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet and Book of Inscriptions 
(86 pp.). Post Free. 
Founded in 
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